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When It Pays to Look Out for the Easy Way. 


THE man who is more interested in finding out the easy way 

than he is in finding out the right way, is all too likely to 
find that the path of easy-looks often leads into the road of actual 
hardship. This does not alter the fact, however, that the right 


; way to do a thing is really the easy way or that other fact, that 


many of us, 


feed, pumps water, washes and churns, all for twenty cents a day of ten 
hours. It cost me $65 delivered new. That thing will pay for itself in one 
month on almost any farm. 

“J am going to buy two more small ones and a larger one. 
who sees mine says he is going to buy one. 

“If you will get your paper to preaching small gasoline engines on the 
farms, you will 


Every man 





simply from 


confer a great 





force of habit, 
- continue to do 
' things the 
way when 
. would be 
ore profit- 
able for us to 
' do them the 
. easy way. 
. Ifitisa duty 
» to'work--as we 
- believe it is---it 
1s also a duty 
» to make that 


g There is 
ho credit in 
_ mere exertion 
if it does not. 
» accomplish 
| Some useful 
- end; and there 
_ 1s no proof of 
| industry in 
keeping the 
'.muscles at 
» hard work all 
| the time while 
» the brain is al- 
lowed to idle. 
| There are lots 
© Of things, too, 
_ Which we can 
- use so as to 
- Mtakeour work 








PLANT A LEGUME CROP IN THE ORCHARD. 


The easy way to keep up soil fertility is to plant legumes regularly. Theorchard, having been worked in an early hoed crop of 
some kind, should be sown down this month to peas, to be followed later by rye or crimson clover for a winter cover. 


benefit upon the 
farmers because 
they are unac- 

uainted with 
he general util- 
ty and cheap- 
Iness of the 
things. And if 
tke merits of 
these things and 
their cheapness 
are discovered 
everybody will 
buy them. They 
are so small that 
anybody can run 
them.”’ 





Need for an 
easier way of 
doing the com- 
mon tasks is 
acute on many 
farms, and 
even more ac- 
ute in many 
farm homes. 
The gasoline 
engine will 
help both in- 
doors and out; 
and even if the 
farmer is con- 
tent to go on 
the old hard 
way, he should 
try to make 
the day’s work 
less wearing 








easier as well 


~ 


q see how they are buying them. 


88 more profitable. One of these is the gasoline engine, and the 
following letter from Mr. A. C. Holloway, of Cardenas, N. C., tells 


~ 80 well of the help to*be had from it that we want every reader 


who does not own an engine of some sort to give it careful reading 


“Permit me to call your attention to a good thing I have recently found 
_ out which your paper can emphasize greatly to your advantage and to the 
advantage of farmers as well, and that is gasoline engines, the small fellows. 
’ With farm conditions now as they are there is absolutely no business that’s 
better. But where is the substitute for labor? The simple answer, the 
' Only answer, is: Mules, tools and machinery. , A re 
; “The farmers everywhere are getting wise to this and it’s surprising to 
: I could sell a farmer a gasoline engine now 
€asier than I could a $3.0U corn sheller twelve years ago. ie . 
“Now your paper is emphasizing every feature of intensified farming, 


| Which is absolutely necessary where labor is scarce, except the mechanical 


Part of it. Now, the mechanical part of it will substitute a part of the mules 
and all sorts of negroes. ‘ : 
: “Now, to get back to the gasoline engine business. Recently I pur- 
Chased a chilled-cylinder 3-horse-power engine, and I am astonished at how 
» Many negroes I can get rid of. This thing shells my corn, cuts my wood, 





é on his wife, 
and should shift some of her hard work to insensate machinery. 
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Te EXTREMELY late season puts much of 
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Editorial Page 


Farm Work in June. 

















what is usually done in May into June. With 

the reaping of the small grains where no 
red clover is sowed with these, the matter of get- 
ting peas on the land is of the next importance. 
The plowing of the stub- 
ble for peas should be 
very thoroughly done. 
Here is where the disk 
plow often comes in 
handy, for with team 
enough it will plow any 
soil, no matter how dry. 

Then, if you are going 
to sow peas, make up 
your mind to do it right. 
Do not mix peas and 
sorghum or millet. They 
do not improve the hay 
nor the curing of it. 
The best thing to mix 
with peas is the Tall Yellow soy bean. Its up- 
right growth tends to hold up the peas and make 
them more easily harvested. Put the land in good 
order after plowing for the peas and do not sow 
them broadcast and harrow them in, but sow 
with a wheat drill set to sow two bushels of wheat 
an acre, and make the mixture of soys and peas 
in equal parts. Put in in this way, the seed will 
be placed at a uniform depth and will all germi- 
nate together and make a far better crop than if 
sowed broadcast. 

If you are going to plant peas for seed, sow 
them in rows:-three feet apart and give them 
several cultivations. I have found that it pays 
to give peas and soy beans a dressing of 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and 25 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash an acre. Especially if grown for 
seed, this will give you a better seed crop. 

When planted for seed it is not well to sow 
peas too early. From middle of June to July is 
early enough for seed peas. They will make less 
vine than sowed early, but will make more peas, 
as a rule. 





PROFESSOR MASSEY. 


Saving Labor and Wasting It. 


I was in a cotton field last week where the crop 
had been planted with a dropper, and was struck 
with the fact that here was a great saving of 
seed and labor, for the little bunches of plants 
are easily thinned and there was no chopping out 
to do. I think that it will be found that these 
dropping machines will take the place of all oth- 
ers. 

Last week, too, I was on the railroad between 
Raleigh and Portsmouth, and on the smooth and 
level land near the crossing of the Nottoway 
River in southeast Virginia, I saw five men, each 
with a horse or mule and a turning plow, going 
twice in the row “barring-off’? corn and making 
a ridge of earth down the middles. Not a man 
of them could tell why they did this except that 
they had always done it. But two of those five 
men could have taken two pairs of mules and rid- 
den across the field and could have done more 
work and better work than the five were doing. 
And yet, there is a complaint of the lack of labor, 
while farmers are using more two-footed labor 
than they need if they had the proper imple- 
ments. 

But I was pleased to see as the train approach- 
ed Franklin, Virginia, a fine field of crim- 
son clover. There is a notion with many that 
crimson clover will not thrive on the coastal plain, 
but those who are trying it are succeeeding, and 
the presence of that field near Franklin will be a 
great object lesson to that whole section, for 
there is nothing more needed to make an agricul- 
tural paradise out of those level lands on the 
coast than plenty of peas in summer and crimson 
clover in winter. 


Saving Crimson Clover Seed. 


Many are asking me how to save the seed of 
crimson clover. For this purpose the crop should 
stand till all the heads are ripe. Then, mow and 
cure it in little cocks and haul in and finish dry- 
ing in the barn or a shed. You can flail out the 
seed and have it in the hulls for sowing. A huller 
is too costly a machine for a single farm. Where 
clover seed are grown by every farmer, as where 
I live, the huller is carried around and cleans 
seed for every one. But you can get as good a 
stand, and often better, by sowing the seed in the 
hulls, as the hulls retain moisture and make the 


germination more certain. Of course, more must 
be sowed per acre than of clean seed, or about 40 
pounds an acre of the seed in the rough. 


Some Good Farming. 


I was on a North Carolina farm last week 
where there had been a heavy rain of a purely lo- 
cal character, and the little furrows on the hill- 
sides had one after another filled with water and 
broken over, and several gullies were starting. 
The idea of the owner is to work that corn level, 
but the land had not been subsoiled and even 
the little furrows made by the corn planter had 
gathered the water. 

The best way to avoid gullies is to keep the 
surface between the rows of corn and cotton as 
level as possible and, furthermore, to break and 
subsoil all sloping lands deeply. 

I was on the farm of Julian Carr, Jr., near 
Durham, North Carolina, and while there he 
started the plows turning crimson clover that 
had been sown on the cotton field last summer. I 
was pleased to see that Mr. Carr has intelligent 
white men working his farm, and he told me that 
all of them read The Progressive Farmer. As 
soon as we started the plows in the clover, the 
plow turning the furrows being drawn by a fine 
pair of grade Percherons, and followed by a sub- 
soiler drawn by a stout pair of mules (not little 
cotton mules), I said to Mr. Carr: ‘You have 
one man there who knows how to plow. He has 
an eleven-inch plow and is edging up his eleven- 
inch furrows.” The average negro with a plow 
like that would try to turn fifteen inches and flop 
it over and make ridges and furrows on the sub- 
soil. It was noted, however, that in his edging 
up the furrows there was a line of clover heads 
not covered. I told him that was all right, for if 
the clover is turned under flat it is apt to cut off 
the rise of the capillary moisture, and it is per- 
fectly easy to chop up with the disk harrow all 
the clover heads that protrude, and that being 
near the surface, they will tend to prevent wash- 
ing. 

Level Culture for Tobacco. 

Now, in some parts of North Carolina I have 
noticed that the farmers have learned the value 
of level and shallow culture with corn and cot- 
ton, but in the tobacco section I noticed that while 
they are cultivating corn level they are still pull- 
ing great hills to the tobacco. Try level culture 
with tobacco, and my word for it, you will never 
again hill it up. Some are turning crimson clover 
for tobacco, and some contend that it ruins the 
crop. The reason is, that these last fail to under- 
stand that in the clover they have added more ni- 
trogen to the soil than they would get in a ton 
an acre of the 3—8—38, so popular with some 
tobacco growers, and they add just the same fer- 
tilizer that they would on thin, unimproved soil, 
and the result is, a late growth and coarser tex- 
ture and darker color, and they charge it to the 
clover that would have saved them a good part 
of their fertilizer and made better tobacco. 

Some have asked about the effect of lime on to- 
bacco. I have never tried it, but have seen its 
effect. At a Maryland institute two years ago in 
a tobacco section one man had a sample of his 
tobacco that had had 1,500 pounds of lime an 
acre. It was almost black, and of a very rough 
and coarse texture. Another man had a sample 
on which 500 pounds had been applied, and his 
was a good brown shipping tobacco. I assumed, 
then, that the effect of lime applied directly to the 
tobacco crop would be to darken the color of the 
leaf. I think that it would be better to use the 
legume crops, like peas and crimson clover, for 
corn, and lime with the clover, and follow the 
tobacco after the corn and the tobacco with wheat 
or winter oats. This will prevent damage either 
from the clover or the lime. 


Keep the Cultivators Going. 


Now, I would like every reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to determine that this season shall 
show no turning plows in the corn or cotton fields. 
The smoothing harrow at the start and the weed- 
er will enable you to keep the rows clear of grass, 
and the riding cultivator will enable you to get 
over the crop so rapidly that the grass will have 
no chance even if the weather turns wet, as it is 
apt to do in July after an early dry spell. 

But the dry weather we have been having in 
most sections this May will leave no excuse for 
grassy cotton if the harrow and the weeder are 
used. But do not be in too big a hurry to start 
them after a rain. Let the surface crust get dry 
enough to crumble finely as the weeder passes. 


Sweet Potato Culture. 

On light, sandy soil, such as suits sweet pota- 
toes best, I have found that the best potatoes, 
or at least the best-shaped ones, are grown on 
rather shallow ridges. Our growers here use the 
cultivator entirely, and have a wire guard attach- 
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ed to a tooth right behind a wheel in the fy 
the cultivator, and bending both ways over th 
rear of the implement, so that it runs under and 
lifts the vines and drops them undisturbed be- 
hind. This enables them to keep the 
running much longer than usual, and does awa 
with the trouble of throwing the vines over ta 
clear out a row, as the broad-bladed Cultivator 
throws earth enough to the rows. 


ont of 


Cultivator 





This Month in the Garden. 


O NOT let the farm work make you neg. 
D lect the garden. There are not near ag 

many vegetables grown and eaten on the 
Southern farms as should be. Do not be content 
with a row of snaps, but keep planting them to 
have a constant succession till frost, and then 
have a large lot to gather and put down in bring 
for the winter. 

Keep up a succession of sweet corn, too, and do 
not depend on the field for roasting-ears, Have 
some late tomato plants that will come in after 
the early ones are weakened by the hot weather 
and fruiting so that you can have a constant sup- 
ply till frost threatens and then a lot of green 
ones to put away wrapped in paper to ripen, ] 
have them usually till after Christmas. 

Eggplants are not grown by private gardeners 
as the should be. The nede rich soil and good 
cultivation, and if you have not raised any, you 
can get the plants from pots from the leading 
seed houses, and these are easily transplanted, 

Late in June or July sow seed of parsnipgs 
and salsify for winter use. Also sow some half. 
long Danvers carrots. These can all stand in the 
rows where they grew all winter and will be very 
acceptable in the winter. 

June is too early to start winter cabbages in 
the South I will tell about these in July. If the 
summer cabbages are affected by the yellow side 
rot, the only thing is to quit planting them in 
that particular soil, but try to get uninfected 
soil for the crop. 

Keep the garden 
stant succession of 
few cutworms the 


clar of weeds and a con 
crops, and you will have 
next season. Last spring 
was the first season my garden had ever been 
worked as a garden. The land had been lying 
out vacant and grown up with weeds, and last 
spring the cutworms were terrible. I slaughtered 
them by mixing some wheat bran in sweetened 
water to dampen it, and then mixed 1 part of 
the Paris green to 40 parts of the bran, and 
sprinkled this around the plants. The garden 
was cleanly cultivated all last summer and fall 
and no weeds left for the beetles to lay eggs ia, 
and this spring I have had hardly any cutworms 
A garden left to grow weeds in the fall will al 
ways be full of cutworms in the spring. 













Feeding Value of Corn and Cottonseed Meal. 


BARREL or five bushels of corn will weigh 
A at standard weight of 56 pounds, 280 

pounds. This 280 pounds will contain 21.7 
pounds of digestible protein, 182.895 pounds of 
earbohydrates, and 12 pounds of ether extract. 
The same weight of cottonseed meal will contail 
of digestible matter 104.16 pounds of proteia, 
47.32 pounds of carbohydrates, and 34.16 pounds 
of ether extract. The same weight of cottonseed 
hulls will contain of digestible matter .84 pound 
of protein, 92.68 pounds of carbohydrate, and 
4.7 pounds of ether extract. It will be seen that 
no proper comparison can be made, as the corm 
is largely a carbonaceous food and the cottol- 
seed meal largely a protein food, and protein is 
far more valuable than the carbohydrates, 80 
that while the actual cost of the digestible matter 
in the corn would be less than that in the cotton 
seed as a whole, the cottonseed meal would be 
actually no dearer than the corn. The hulls have 
a low feeding value, and tax the vital eneréy 
of the animal to such an extent that the amount of 
digestible matter in them does not properly mea* 
ure their efficiency in feeding. One might feed 
5 pounds of the meal, 5 pounds of the corn, and 5 
pounds of good hay as a fairly good rotation for 
beef cattle. While the actual cost of the diger 
tible material in the corn is lower than the actual 
cost of the digestible materials in the cottor 
seed meal, the protein is cheaper in the cottor 
seed meal. 





A letter received from Granville County, N. C. 
says that the writer prepared his land as I aé 
vised last fall and he made a crop of wheat 33 
bushels an acre, showing that with good treat 
ment the Piedmont country can make profitable 
wheat crops. 
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The Week’s Work on “‘Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















PREPARING THE GRAIN LANDS FOR CATCH CROPS. 


Disk the Land as Soon as Oats and Wheat Are Removed, Break 
Quickly and Keep the Harrows Going After the Turning Plows 
—An Opportunity We Must Not Longer Neglect. 


only advantage of outstanding 

importance which the mild cli- 
mate of the South gives the Southern 
farmer over his Northern brother is 
the longer growing season which 
makes it possible to grow two and 
even three crops a year. All other 
advantages are fully balanced by dis- 
advantages of varying kinds and de- 
grees; but the opportunity to grow 
two crops a year, a forage and re- 
storative crop in addition to a staple 
or sale crop, is such a distinct and 
tremendous advantage that it should 
put the South far in advance of cold- 
er sections with a short growing 
season. There can be no question of 
the tremendous advantage this may 
give the Southern farmer and yet as 
a class Southern farmers have almost 
entirely neglected it. Our only real 
advantage has and is being allowed 
to go unavailed. 

The writer was on a farm recently 
which lies just north of the Cotton 
Belt and on almost the northern bor- 
der of our special territory, every 
acre of which grows two crops a year 
and some of it three crops. This is 
the farm of the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, and Prof. H. A. Mor- 
gan says his aim is to keep 100 head 
of live stock on the farm, produce all 
the feed needed except a few tons of 
cottonseed meal and, of course, im- 
prove the fertility of the soil. 


Two Crops a Year on All Land. 


In the Cotton Belt two crops a 
year on all land is possible, practi- 
table and profitable under a proper 
system of farm management; and 
While some may not be able to at- 
tein such intensive cropping, it 
should be the aim of every ambi- 
tious farmer. 

Perhaps the one reason most fre- 
quently advanced for failure to plant 
the oat and wheat lands in some le- 
gtme catch crop is the difficulty in 
Preparing the land. There is need 
for good management at this point, 
for the difficulty is a real one. The 
corn and cotton crops are usually de- 
Manding the attention at this time, 
and while the seeming scarcity of 
Men could be overcome by the use 
of larger and better implements, the 
horse-power is still lacking. More- 
over, when the oats and wheat are 
cut the land soon becomes hard and 
dificult to put in good condition for 
Seeding to the catch crops. All of 
these difficulties under our system of 

TM management are real and se- 
Tous ones; but the advantages of 
keeping the land growing a crop all 
the time are too great to justify a 
failure to solve these difficulties. 
Common business sense dictates that 
We can not afford to throw away this 
ttemendous advantage which our 
long growing season gives, and the 
obstacles in the way of two crops a 
year must be overcome, however real 
1 great they may appear. That they 
“2 be profitably overcome, with 
800d management, has been demon- 
trated in a sufficient number of in- 
lances to prove that it is not im- 
Pacticable for all to do so. 


T° WRITER believes that the 


Prepare Lands as Soon as Wheat and 
Oats Are Taken Off. 


Ne the first place it is certain that 
se lands should be prepared and 
ieee as soon after the oats and 

are cut as possible. This is 
Portant because the sooner the 





catch crops are planted the better 
for them and the sooner the land is 
prepared the more easily it can be 
done. If these crops could be re- 
moved as soon as cut the difficulty 
would be largely solved, but they 
must be shocked and left to dry for 
some time, and this is the chief ob- 
stacle to prompt and easy prepara- 
tion of the land for catch crops. 
Right here it may be well to point 
out the superiority of lespedeza as a 
catch crop in those sections where it 
will do well. It is sowed in the 
spring on the oats and no prepara- 
tion of the land is necessary after 
cutting the oats. But for a large 
part of-our territory, soy beans, cow- 
peas and peanuts are the crops which 
must or should follow oats and wheat 
and thorough preparation of the land 
is desirable. 


Put the Disk Harrow to Work. 


In dry weather the oats and wheat 
can be removed from the land in a 
short time, but even this short time 
may be sufficient to bake the land 
hard. In wet weather the grain may 
need to be left in shock a longer 
time and thus interfere with the 
preparation of the land. 

The disk is the implement which 
should be largely used to solve the 
difficulty in dry weather. The grain 
should be shocked in straight rows 
of shocks so as to be as little in the 
way as possible, and the disk harrow 
follow the binder, or the cutting of 
the grain, as closely as practicable. 
On land that was deeply broken last 
fall, at the time the oats and wheat 
were sowed, and that is well filled 
with humus the disking may put the 
land in suitable condition for plant- 
ing. This is most likely to be true 
on light lands, but even on heavy 
lands, run-together and that bake 
hard in dry weather: after the grain 
crops are cut, the disk is the best 
implement with which to follow the 
binder. In fact, any land that is so 
dry and hard that when plowed it is 
likely to break up in lumps, should 
be thoroughly disked and cross-disk- 
ed before breaking with the turning 
plow. There are two important rea- 
sons for this: First, the disking 
will produce a surface mulch pre- 
venting the loss of water from the 
soil, which is large just after cut- 
ting the crop of oats or wheat. The 
moisture can not escape through 
the loose dry soil on top and in its 
upward movement, which is always 
taking place under such conditions, 
it is stopped where it will keep the 
soil in better condition for breaking 
and starting the crop to be planted. 
The second reason for disking hard 
ground before breaking is that the 
marking of the soil by the disks has 
the effect of the glass-cutter in aid- 
ing the straight breaking of glass. 
The soil breaks along these marks 
of the disk, and if they are close to- 
gether, that is if the land has been 
thoroughly disked and cross-disked, 
the clods will be smaller and the land 
will break easier. In dry weather, 
this diskjng must not be omitted or 
delayed after cutting the grain crops. 
It is simply imperative to good prep- 
aration of the oat and wheat lands 
for the seeding of catch crops. 

After the Land is: Broken. 

Again, when the land is broken 
there must be no delay in using the 
disk and smoothing harrows, and 
the roller or other clod crusher, when 








do it. 


We sell Potash 
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Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. 
g od it will pay you to make them better. 
The usual wheat fertilizers do not contain enough 


POTASH 


Use 6 to 8 per cent. Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and -balance 


the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 

Tell Your Dealer about this Now, before the fertilizer salesm¢ an 
rel er Write oe for our two free books, “Fall Fertilizers 
and ‘Heme Mixing 


Salts in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) up, 
Write for prices, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Continental ul Baltimore 
Whitney Bank Bldg 


If they are. 
A better fertilizer will 


stating quantity necded, 


Monadnock Block, Chicago 
, New Orleans 














necessary, to thoroughly pulverize 
the land before the clods or lumps 
have had time to dry out and become 
so hard that thorough pulverization 
is impossible. Land that breaks up 
in lumps may usually be well pul- 
verized if it is disked or harrowed 
immediately after being plowed, but 
if these lumps are allowed to dry 
even for a few hours on a hot, dry 
day, it may be impracticable to pul- 
verize them until heavy rains come. 

This all requires horse-power, lots 
of it, and time, or man labor. How 
are these to be spared at this time? 
There is only one solution. More 
work stock and larger and better 
implements. When there are suffi- 
cient brood mares on the farms to 
produce the work stock now bought 
and they are properly managed 
they will be available for doing this 
extra work in busy times. As cer- 
tain as anything can be, it will pay 
to keep the lands growing crops all 
the time and the proper preparation 
of the land for catch crops to follow 
oats and wheat must be done. We 
must take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by our long growing 
season and mild climate. 





WHAT COWPEAS DID FOR ONE 
WHEAT CROP. 


Messrs. Editors: I think I haveas 
fair a test to demonstrate the value 
of cowpeas as a soil improver as I 
ever saw. In December, 1909, I 
planted wheat on land that was cul- 
tivated in 1908 in tobacco. Every 
fourth middle was left as a truck 
middle. I used about 275 pounds of 
acid phosphate to the acre under 
wheat when planted. Phosphate was 
used broadcast. I planted cowpeas 
in hills in the tobacco middles except- 
ing the truck middles and covered 
them when I laid by my tobacco. 

By the time the wheat was show- 
ing green across the field you could 
detect every truck middle of last 
year’s crop of tobacco. It grew slow 
and yellow, while the rest of the mid- 
dles on the entire field where the 
peas grew, were green and vigorous. 
The last of April I applied about 70 
pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre, 
leaving one truck middle and three 
pea middles with no soda applied. 
The soda showed perhaps as good 
results as any I ever used or saw 
used. The three middles did not 
look so green as rest of the field 
where soda was used, but have kept 
in close touch with it and came out 
only about two inches lower and 
with heads almost as large and well 


‘formed and fully equal to, or better 


than the remainder of the truck mid- 
dles where soda was used. : 

I wish you and Professor Massey 
could have seen this test. I think it 
would have encouraged you to insist 





NITRAGIN | 
U.S. Patent 570813 


For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in- 
formation and testimonials. 


German American Nitragin Co. 
General Agency: 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
ietin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., . . 





Strasburg, Va. 





“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 


and the most economical ito use 








Let US prove #t to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
Write for it to-day. 


to all interested parties. 








(Made of Clay) 


The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pampblet, to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement 
The best tile for farm drainage. 
®; Best of reference from users of 
Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for literature and prices. 
Gray Concrete Co. 
Thomasville, $ N. C. 





























on farmers planting cowpeas more 
than ever. J. J. THORN, 
Elm City, N. C. 





A SCIENTIST TURNED STORY- 
TELLER. 


In “The Story of the Soil,’’ Dr. 
Cyril G. Hopkins has interwoven a 
love story with a treatise on soil fer- 
tility. The book contains much valu- 
able information which farmers gen- 
erally are sorely in need of, but un- 
fortunately there are many passages 
which are more likely to confuse the 
average reader than to enlighten 
him. Doctor Hopkins is an authority 
on soil management, but we do not 
regard him as a good story-teller. He 
is better when writing directly of his 
subject. The book is published by 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass., at 
$1.50, and we can supply it at this 
price. 
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HOW OUR READERS LIKE CRIMSON CLO VER 





A CROP EVERY FARMER SHOULD son—even if no rains come—produce 


GROW. 


Messrs. Editors: I believe I am 
the second man who ever planted 
crimson clover in Wake County, N. 
C. On April 20th, 25 or 30 years ago 
I saw 4 acres in full bloom. It wasa 
glorious sig 
mass of beautiful crimson. I con- 
tracted then for enough seed in the 
chaff to sow two acres—120 pounds, 
at 10 cents per pound. In September 
following I prepared and sowed two 
acres, and made a beautiful full crop. 
Sold enough seed to bring $100 and 
kept enough to sow four acres. 

Every year since I have sown from 
3 to 20 acres; only occasionally have 
I failed to get a good stand, then 


germination. 
same way. 


Can sow in corn field 


In my opinion crimson clover is the 


very best renovator of the soil that 
has come 
time I have been growing it I have 
ht to look upon—a solid fed it at all stages of its growth, to 

horses, mules, cattle, hogs; never had 
an animal to die or be made sick from 
it. Every farmer should sow one or 
more acres of crimson clover and 
save his seed for more. 


in my day. In all the 


B. P. WILLIAMSON. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





CRIMSON CLOVER AND TURNIPS. 


Messrs. Editors: For some years 


we have been trying crimson clover 


from a dry fall after seeding. Never and turnips, and the experiment has 


failed to get a heavy crop from a 
good stand unless from dry weather 
in March and early April. I am well 
satisfied that even a poor crop plowed 
under will enrich the land from $6 
to $8 per acre, and from a heavy crop, 
after cutting to feed green or for nay, 
the land is enriched that much or 
more. The best success I’ve had was 
running the cultivator through the 
cotton after the first picking, say 
from September 1 to October 10, fol- 
lowing the cultivator immediately by 
sowing 60 pounds seed in chaff to the 
acre, or 25 pounds cleaned seed. The 
seed catch well after the cultivator, 
without any covering, the shade of 
the cotton and the dews at that sea- 





MENTAL ACCURACY. 
Greatly Improved by Leaving Off 
Coffee. 


The manager of an_ extensive 
creamery in Wisconsin states that 
while a regular coffee drinker, he 
found it injurious to his health and 
a hindrance to the performance of 
his business duties. 

“It impaired my digestion, gave 
me a distressing sense of fullness in 
the region of the stomach, causing a 
most painful and disquieting palpi- 
tation of the heart, and what is 
worse, it muddled my mental facul- 
ties so as to seriously injure my 
business efficiency. 

“T finally concluded that some- 
thing would have to be done. I quit 
the use of coffee, short off, and be- 
gan to drink Postum. The cook 
didn’t make it right at first—she 
didn’t boil it long enough, and I did 
not find it palatable and quit using 
it and went back to coffee and to 
the stomach trouble again. 

“Then my wife took the matter in 
hand, and by following the direc- 
tions on the box, faithfully, she had 
me drinking Postum for several days 
before I knew it. 

“When I happened to remark that 
I was feeling much better than I 
had for a long time, she told me 
that I had been drinking Postum, 
and that accounted for it. Now we 
have no coffee on our table. 

“My digestion has been restored, 
and with this improvement has 
come relief from the oppressive 
sense of fullness and palpitation of 
the heart that used to bother me so. 
I note such a gain in mental strength 
and acuteness that I can attend to 
my office work with ease and pleas- 
ure and without making the mis- 
takes that were so annoying to me 
while I was using coffee. 

“Postum is the greatest table 


drink of the times, in my humble 
estimation.” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road 
to Wellville,”’ in packages. ‘“‘There’s 
a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 


new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 


been so successful that I wish to tell 
my brother farmers about it. 

We plow deep and put on peas, if 
land is poor, using phosphate and 
potash on peas proportionate to pov- 
erty of soil. In July, manure heavily 
with stable manure, plow, harrow, 
disk and harrow again to make a fine 
seed-bed. Then sow 15 pounds of 
crimson clover and 5 pounds cow- 
horn or rutabaga turnips, harrow or 
brush lightly. 

When turnips are pulled the 
clover fills the places completely. 
We make our land produce three 
crops in one year this way; hay, 
turnips and hay. 

We never leave corn and pea stub- 
ble open through the winter, but 
plant vetches and oats, bur or crim- 
son clover and rye for winter pro- 
tection to our soil. This holds it from 
washing, gathers nitrogen, adds more 
or less humus to the soil and makes 
our soil improve summer and winter. 
The turnips fed with cottonseed or 
corn meal make a fine addition to the 
ration and promote digestion and 
thrift. 

Peas pay. Manure pays. Rotation 
pays. Cultivation pays. Good crops 
are the only kind that pay. 

A. M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





ALWAYS GOOD CROPS AFTER 
CLOVER. 


Messrs. Editors: I have had about. 
14 years’ of experience with crimson 
clover, having commenced with it in 
the, garden, thinking it took the gar- 
den spots to grow it. But I find it is 
a success on any land that will grow 
any other clover, or even a surer 
crop than other clovers, if the land 
has the right preparation. This is 
where the whole secret of success 
comes in. With a well prepared seed- 


sowed 15 pounds crimson clover seed 
per acre, the last cultivation. I got 
an excellent stand of clover. 

We have macadam roads by my 
farm and I think they are the great- 
est improvement our county (For- 
syth) has made yet. 

C. M. HOUSER. 

Forsyth Co., N. C. 





HOW TO START WITH CRIMSON 
CLOVER. 


I wish to sow crimson clover. 
I have 16 acres in cotton. This 
land is what we call basin land. 
Some of it is black, tight land 
and produces well; it has good 
drainage. There is part of it 
sandy loam and part of it clayey 
land. If this were yours would 
you feel that you were running 
much risk sowing this? 

J. W. H. 


Editorial Answer: We can only 
repeat what we have often said be- 
fore, namely, that we do not advise 
the sowing of more than an acre, 
and preferably not more than half 
an acre of crimson clover, unless the 
land is known to be inoculated—has 
recently grown the crop successfully 
or there is ample material (inocu- 
lated soil) on the farm for inocu- 
lating all land sowed. 

If red clover or small white clover 
has grown on the land, or if soil for 
jnoculating this 16 acres can be 
conveniently obtained from where 
red clover or small white clover 
grows, then an area of 16 acres may 
be sowed, if inoculated with from 
500 pounds to 1,000 pounds to the 
acre with such inoculated soil. 

Tt is ‘folly to sow crimson clover 
at a Cost of $2 an acre for seed, on 
a large area without inoculating the 
soil, unless said soil is known to be 
already inoculated. It might possi- 
bly be inoculated but probably is not 
unless it has grown crimson clover, 
red clover or small white clover suc- 
cessfully within the last two or three 
years. 

If any of these plants grow well 
on the farm the chances are that 
the soil is inoculated and where such 
clovers have been grown on a farm 
for years the soil of the whole farm 
is likely to have become inoculated 
even though these plants may not 
have been grown on all the land. 
This is especially likely to be true 
where these clovers have been fed 
and the stable manure freely scat- 
tered. If these conditions do not ex- 
ist we would not sow as large an 
area as 16 acres, unless we could 
get, close at hand, soil from where 
these clovers are growing and scat- 
ter not less than 500 pounds over 
each acre to be sowed in crimson 
clover. Unless this can be done sow 





bed you may be almost sure of a a small area and get soil somewhere 
good stand, and if you get a good or the commercial inoculating ma- 
stand on good land, you are sure of terial and if successful on this small 


a good crop. 

I don’t think that crimson clover 
will ever get the honor that it due it. 
On our poor Southern soils, I will put 
it at the head of the list as a land 
improver. At least, it is on my land. 
I never have failed of a good crop 
that followed it. I have planted 
tobacco, corn, potatoes and vegetables 
and never failed having a good crop. 

W. M. GUNN. 

Wentworth, N. C. 





ANOTHER MASSEY CONVERT. 


Messrs. Editors: I am very much 
interested in crimson clover and peas. 
After reading Prof. Massey’s many 
articles on them, I decided to try 
sowing crimson clover and rye for 
corn. 

June, 1908, I plowed a field about 
7 inches deep and harrowed it and 


21% 





human interest. 


9 acres. 


planted in peas, running the rows ticles in your paper, which do not 
about 30 inches apart and planting work out according to my limited ex- 
bushels Whippoorwill peas on perience. 
Cultivated them twice, and written by Prof. Dan T. Gray, in 


area next year you will have avail- 
able ample material for inoculating 
as large an area as you may care to 
sow. 





A BELIEVER IN CHUFAS. - 





Mr. Harllee Considers Them the Best 
of All Crops for Winter Hog Graz- 
ing. 
Messrs. Editors: I am a young 

farmer and have been a subscriber to 

The Progressive Farmer for the past 

four years, having at that time dis- 

carded all other farm papers, as I 

consider that if a farmer reads and 

remembers all there is in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer he does not need any 
other agricultural paper. Of course, 
he needs regular magazines devoted 
exclusively to stock breeding. 


However, IE sometimes read ar- 
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your issue of April 8, in which he 
states that the chufa crop 
over-estimated crop for hogs. 
not agree with him at all, as I cop. 
sider this crop the very best hog 
crop we grow in the South for win. 
ter feeding. I keep a herd of from 
75 to 100 head on my plantation all 
year, and my records show that my 
cost for producing pork is a fraction 
over 3% cents per pound, Sross, and 
chufas are my main winter feed. 

Some raisers make a mistake in 
the time of year they plant the chufa 
crop. I find that if you will plant 
rape on your chufa land the first part 
of February, this land having been 
planted in rye the previous Septem- 
ber, you can graze your hogs on this 
land for about six months, until it 
is time to plant chufas, which in this 
locality is not earlier than June 20, 
nor later than July 10. By planting 
at this time the crop requires but two 
workings with weeder. If you have 
prepared your land properly, these 
two weedings will make the crop. 

It is the only crop I find that will 
remain in the ground all winter with- 
out injury. Prof. Gray says that this 
crop does not improve the soil. Well, 
directly it does not, but the hogs be- 
ing on this land all winter keep it 
nice and mellow, and their droppings 
do the land much more good than the 
chufas do it harm. 

I have raised more than a bale of 
cotton on land previously planted in 
chufas with very little nitrogen. Do 
not think I would raise hogs if I 
could not plant chufas. 

HARRY LEE HARLLEE. 

Darlington, §S. C. 


Pm Here to Stay 


is an 
I do 











And the most agreeable fellow 


you haveever met. When told to 
do something I don’t talk back 
but get busy and do it. I'll help 
any farmer swell his bank account 
and makehimahappyman Write 
my company for catalug and learn 
to know me. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 














st Fz Press Made. 
$30 HAY PRESS Scaskukion grarsaieel Write 


for booklet. Watkins Hay Press Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR FALL SEEDING 


EUREKA CULTIVATOR AND 

SEEDER 
Made in & sizes, 
8, 10 and 12 ft. 

















cultivates, 
Sowsandcov- 
ers grass seed, 
aifalfa, oats, etc. Renews old meadows. 
Price is low and will pay you large profits. 
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Alou nade Special siZes lo Work between gt 
The teed is positive and accurate. Will not} 


jure seed. “ ve 

J. Y. Cantwell, of Alabama, says: “I have 
seeded two hundred acres of alfalfa Ww! é 
the Eureka Cultivator and Seeder, ear 
ing a perfect stand. I: puts the seed out pes 
you want it and covers it right. The graia 
also does splendid work.”’ 

Write for FREE Catalog. 


Eureka Mower Co., 
Box 786, 2 Utica, N. Y- 
ni 
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The “ 37? King of 
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A train of followers, but no equals, 

Proves its superiority — EN 
wherever it goes. akes 
tight shapely bales, not 
loose bundles, works 
fast, avoids acci- 
dents and endures. 
Littie draft, tre- 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes competi- 
torstremble. Eli catalogue free. 
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One I especially refer to, 
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Collins Plow Co.,2045Hampshire St.; Quincy.! 
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Saturday, June 3, pr i 


EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


Fifteen Hundred 


Wide-Awake Farmers Hold a Three Days’ 


Meeting at Knoxville—A New Building Especially for the Con- 


wention. 


the East Tennessee Farmers’ In- 

stitute was held at Knoxville, 
May 16, 17, and'18, 1911. With over 
1,500 active, intelligent farmers reg- 
jstered and more present, and every 
one bent on getting all the informa- 
tion possible, this is the best annual 
meeting of farmers which we have 
peen privileged to attend in the 
South. The meeting extended through 
seven sessions. Three morning and 
two night sessions being devoted to 
the discussion of subjects of general 
agricultural interest and two after- 
noon sessions in which those present 
divided into four sections: (1) Gen- 
eral Live Stock; (2) Dairy; (3) Hor- 
ticulture, and (4) Home-Making. The 
women held a separate meeting Wed- 
nesday forenoon, also making three 
sessions for this section. 

It is impracticable in our space to 
attempt to give anything like a full 
report of all these sessions, but the 
program of each was full of interest 
and instruction for any farmer inter- 
ested in his business. 

On the agricultural program, in ad- 
dition to Professors Morgan, Moores, 
Bain, Gordon, Keffer, Wilson, and 
Barnes of the University of Tennessee 
and numerous farmers from different 
parts of the State, were the follow- 
ing prominent speakers from other 
States: R. S. Shaw, Director Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station; 
Cyril G. Hopkins, Illinois Experiment 
Station; Dr. Tait Butler, Editor The 
Progressive Farmer, Starkville, Miss. ; 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the 
Percheron Society of America, Chi- 
cago; B. H. Rawl, Chief of the Dairy 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.; J. J. Hooper, Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station; and L. C. Corbett, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. John Thompson, the retiring 
Commissioner of Agriculture, was 
presented with a gold-headed cane by 
the convention as a token of the es- 
teem in which he is held and as an 
appreciation of his services from Ten- 
hessee agriculture. 

About $6,000 is already in hand for 
the erection of a permanent home for 
the institute, and the convention will 
hext year assemble in its own audi- 
torium in the East Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Temple, the erection of 
which was authorized at the first 
day’s session. The new temple will 
be erected on the University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station farm on the 
Kingston pike, and will be one of the 
handsomest and best arranged plants 
of its kind in the world, costing in 
the neighborhood of $15,000. It will 
also be one of the largest auditori- 
ums in or near Knoxville. The build- 
ing will be so arranged that it may 
be thrown into a closed or open-air 
hall. The seating capacity will be 
between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The new plant will prove a monu- 
ment to east Tennessee farmers and 
agriculture, and its erection is being 
hailed with much pleasure and satis- 
faction by the farmers, It will fill a 
long recognized need. 

In honor of the founder of the or- 
8anization, the late Judge Oliver P. 
cpmage the building will be named. 
seg etiDle is the father of the as- 
ery “eh — name is revered in 
“ah en wm in east Tennessee, thus 
dhogg opriateness of the honor. His 
—keligecig Mary Boyce Temple, 
a en so the gift of $1,000 towards 
Eee of the building. The 
fulflimene this building will be the 
Beers it of the dreams of years of 

nnessee farmers. 
Set tine was spent by the farm- 
Mesessce ace over the farm of the 
“xperiment Station. Prof. 


TT: thirtieth annual meeting of 


H. A. Morgan, the director, has the 
confidence of the State to an unusual 
degree, and the condition of the work 
being done shows that this confidence 
is fully justified. He has the correct 
idea of the function of an experiment 
station, and no farming is done for 
commercial purposes; but every foot 
of the land is growing crops all the 
time for experimental purposes. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


John W. Cate, 
land. 

W. B. Stokely, Vice President, Jef- 
ferson County. 

H. A. Morgan, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Knoxville. 

A. R. Rankin, Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer, Jasper. 


President, Cleve- 


County Vice-Presidents. 


Anderson—H. G. Dail, Leinart, 


Bledsoe—W. A. Greer, Pikeville, 
a 

Blount—A. C. Atchley, Maryville, 
Ber Su ; 

Bradley-—wWill McGhee, Cleveland. 

Campbell—M. H. Myers, Jacksboro. 

Carter—J. A. Whitehead, Hamp- 
ton. 

Claiborne—J. H. Rector, Cumber- 
land Gap. 

Cocke—George Murray, Newport. 

Grainger—H. W. Acuff, Rutledge. 

Greene—N. P. Earnest, Chuckey. 

Hamblen—S. S. Smith, Whites- 
burg. 

Hamilton—W. S. Beck, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Hancock—J. M. Southern, Sneed- 
Ville. 

Hawkins—J. D. Hamilton, Bailey- 
ton. 


James—F. A. B. Roark, Birch- 
wood. 

Jefferson—W. B. Stolkey, Dand- 
ridge. 

Johnson—N. R. Willis, Mountain 
City. 


Knox—John A. Jones, Concord. 
Loudon—J. M. Anderson, Loudon. 
McMinn—H., M. Wilson, Niota. 
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Marion—A. R. Rankin, Jasper. 
Meigs—W. L. Smith, Decatur. 
Monroe—James May, Sweetwater. 
Morgan—J. W. Stone, Loreing. 
Polk—F. D. Copeland, Fetzerton. 
Rhea—H. L. Reynolds. Dayton. 
Roan—W. C. Shaw, Harriman. 
Scott—Miller Todd, Elgin. 
Sequatchie—W. T. Alley, Dunlap. 





Sevier—T. D. W. McMahan, Se- 
vierville. 

Sullivan—Jno. R. Snow, Blount- 
ville. 


Unicoi—Prof. J. W. Lucas, Unicoi. 
Union—A. F. Smith, Maynardville. 
Washington—Phil A. Taylor. 
Officers of the Home-Making De- 
partment of the convention of that 
body are: 
President 
Sweetwater. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Jas. A. Hug- 
gins, Dandridge. 
Secretary—Miss Catherine Mulli- 
gan, Knoxville. 


Mrs. Jas. A. Reagan, 


Executive Committee: Mrs. Chas. 
O. Browder, Sweetwater; Mrs. Wil- 


liam H. Smith, Dandridge, and Miss 
Virginia Moore. 










































































ages near you. 








HE prosperous farmers of 
the country are those who have 


taken advantageofevery possible 
means of saving time and money. On their 
farms you will find gasoline pumping engines 
—telephones—the most modern and practical 
agricultural implements—automobiles and every other 
known device that shaves down time and makes men 
and things move and produce quicker, and with more 
efficiency. And it is a fact that on the majority of these 
same prosperous farms you will find an 





in service helping these men to make and save their money. The farmer 
buys the Overland purely and simply because he needs it in his business. 
He buys it because he knows that it is built to work as he needs it too. He 
wants a good strong, reliable car—one that has enough dependable power 
to take him any place, any time, under any condition. 


And the shrewd man that investigates the Overland car, finds in it greater 
| value for the price than any other car made. 
| Model 51 at $1250 (shown below) and compare it with any other $1500 
to $1700 car on the market. See how you can make twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars go as far as seventeen hundred. Go to several of the gar- 
Look over all the different cars. Compare what they 
offer with the Overland. Take the specifications of each one home and 
check them over at your leisure. Just because you cannot pick the car 
to pieces from a mechanical standpoint, that is no reason why you should not know 
that 110 inch wheel base is better value for your money than 106. 


Get in touch with our dealer today. Write us and we will send you his name and 
address as well as an interesting Overland book. This gives you the whole story. 
for Catalogue P36 


| The Willys-Overland Company 


Model 51—30 H. P.—110 inch Wheel 
Base—Tires 34x3}4—Five Passenger 
Price $1250 

















If you doubt this take 


Ask 


Toledo, 
Ohio 
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Over 1,000 Gallons 


Per Hour 


Fairbanks-Morse. 


Eclipse Pumper 


*5022 


F. O. B. Factory 
Beloit, Wis. 



















Engine and 
PumpJack 
compiete 


Free Catalog 
No. MK1007 


Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 


Chicago, IIl. Atlanta, Ga. 








‘Greatest Screen Ever Invented. 


Tricks the flies and mosquitoes out, 
with their filth and disease germs 
and keeps them out. 
Don’t consider any other screen 
until you know about 
Wright’s Escape Screen 


then you wont have any other. 

ist. Write how many panes of glass 

are in your lower window-sash. 

2nd. The size of one pane, and 

3rd. How many screens are needed. 
We will tell you the price and 

all about them. 
Put ESCAPES on old or new screens 
For ordinary widths, 16 cents, mailed. 
Any one can attach them. , 

‘Give wire width between screen stiles 


Chattanooga Screen Co., Chattanooga. 


For names of neighbors needing and able to buy good 
screens, we mail you a nice sereen rule. 


Can Your Surplus Fruits 
and Vegetables — 
Big Profits 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and 
vegetables go to waste. Can them, 
the same as a large canning factory. 
There’s ON a market for canned 
goods, and ior a small investment 


yan * STAHL 
zh} Canning Outfit 


and build up a big, 
profitable business. 
All sizes; fully 
guaranteed. 

for catalogue. 
F.S. STAHL 

Box 311 U, Quiney, Ill. 









































Here is the Car 


WRITE FOR © 


Special Price 







Rambler Thirty-four 
Original Price $2250 
Special Price Upon Request 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR THIS WEEK 


Here is a car which originally sold for 
2950. It was taken in exchange from a 
satisfied Rambler owner who has purchased 
one of the 1911 models. 

Many Rambler owners buy a new car 
each year in order to enjoy the very latest 
improvements. 

This car may be just what you need and a 
special price will be made to you if you 
will write atonce, giving full name and 
address. 

Remember, you get the same guarantee 
of service and satisfaction that gocs with 
the new Rambler. 

The car is in first-class shape, having 
been taken apart, worn parts replaced and 
the entire car rebuilt, readjusted and 
repainted. 

You take no chance when you buy a 
Rambler. 

Look up the rating of this Company in 
Dun and Bradstreet’s. 


Send today for our Special Price 
CLIP THIS COUPON HERE 








The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Send me Special Price on Model 34, also the 
Used Car Booklet, 


NGMe ..00cccccccesccccccccccccccccvcece eccccccccces 


Address occcceccceccccscccrsecces ecccccccce ecccccce 
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ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you 
may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 


Ll WAS MANY and many a year 


I was a child, and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was 
more than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee; 

With a love that the winged seraphs 
of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long 
ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 

And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in 
heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 


ANNABEL LEE. 


This is No. 1 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive 
Farmer from Prof Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, ‘‘A Study in Southern Poctry,” 
Only one poem by each of twelve authors is printed in the series. 


Yes! That was the reason (as all 
men know 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud 
by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel 
Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 
Of those who were older than 
we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
neither the angels in heaven 
above, 
Nor the demons under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the 
soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


And 


For the moon never beams, without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel 
the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down 
by the side, 
Of my darling—my darling—my life 
and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
—Edgar Allan Poe. 








ly told me of her experience in 
handling the problem of the 
water supply for the home. After 
many years of toiling to and fro from 
a well several 
hundred feet dis- 
tant from the 
house, she decid- 
ed that the well 
was a permanent 
institution, and 
since the house 
was not, the only 
thing to do was to 
move the house to 
MES. F.L.STEVENS. the well. After 
one or two vigorous conversations 
with the man of affairs he finally 
agreed that if she herself would su- 
perintend the job, he would leave it 
to her. Not daunted, she went to 
the near-by town, employed the work- 
men who came armed with screws, 
pulleys and all necessary equipment 
and accomplished the feat. Now 
the well is located on the back porch 
and the problem of the water supply 
is partially solved. 


\ DELAWARE housewife recent- 


pa, 





Hard Ways of Getting Water. 


One of my never-to-be-forgotten 
experiences of last summer was a 250- 
mile drive through a prosperous sec- 
tion of one of our Southern States. 
The location of the well or spring 
which supplied the farmhouse with 
water, was one of my chief interests 
in this drive. Some times the well 
was in the front yard; not infre- 
quently it was off several hundred 
feet in a plowed field. Occasionally 
I noted that it was conveniently lo- 
cated with respect to the barn to in- 
sure an adequate and handy supply 


THE FARM WATER SUPPLY. 


Nothing is More Essential to Health and Comfort Than Plenty 
of Pure Water, and the Cost of Having It is Not Great. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


for the farm animals. And the spring, 
it was usually just down the hill! 

What a tale of foot-weariness,back- 
ache and broken health that little 
beaten path up from the spring pro- 
claimed! Often I felt that if the per- 
son who located the well had set 
about deliberately to find the most 
inconvenient spot he could not have 
succeeded better. Notwithstanding 
all this, I saw much that was good. 
A few of the farm homes had a good 
supply of water piped into the house 
from a near-by spring, located above 
the house. Others had solved the 
problem by means of a force pump. 
One ingenious man with a force pump 
and a barrel located in a tree, sup- 
plied his house with water, and there 
in the country 25 miles from any 
town of size, was an up-to-date house 
with all the comforts of a city home. 
The amount of money expended in 
this instance was ridiculously small. 
In speaking of the success of the un- 
dertaking, this man remarked that he 
was the least prosperous of three 
brothers, and yet these brothers had 
not seen fit to supply their homes 
with this convenience. 


The Need of More Water in the 
Home. 


“Water is a poor master; but it 
is a good servant when you have con- 
trol over it.”” The health and com- 
fort of the family depend more cer- 
tainly upon an abundant supply of 
pure, wholesome water than any 
other commodity. Babies are being 
dosed on soothing syrups, laxatives, 
and other ‘regulators’? when with- 
out doubt all they need is water; 
clean, pure, systematically given. 
Men and women are today suffering 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


There’s a big difference between Trin. 
idad Lake Asphalt Roofing and socalleg 
asphalt roofings. Write for the Good 
Roof Guide Bookand findoutaboutthem 

Askyour dealer for Genasco withKant. 
leak Kleets packed in the roll, 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
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“Aree “RANGER” BICYCLEs 


é Have imported roller chain 
w pedals; New Departure C castnbeane = 
\ Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest ore aaa 
equipment and many advanced fea 
sessed by no other wheels. G Maranteed § yy; 


FACTORY PRICES“: 


A ers ask for — Pt men Other rellabi 
fg hand machines $3 to $8. pec 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL" 

: tore ip irk iy te we! Dea U.S, 


Special prices and a 
A postal brings ev thing. Write —— er 
T RES Coaster Bra © Rear Wheels, lamp, 
i... ienele aa Sie half usual prices 
mts everywhere are coinin: 
cycles, tires and acncdstea. oaay.” pre 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-on8 CHICAG 
KILLER 
ning aoe flies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven. 


ient,cheap. Lastsall 
season. Can’ tspill or 
tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything, 
Guaranteed effect. 
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North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 
Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 
“Gleanings in 


Bees on the Farm , Gleanings, 


will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Beekeeping. 6 months trialsubscription 25¢. 
Book on Bees and Catalog of supplies sent free. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 20, Medina, Ohio. 


Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send had 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Sanford, N. O. 


Oxford College Seminary) 


A. B. Course Enlarged by One Year’s Work 











B.S. Course omits Latin after Cesar, Mathe- 
matics after Alzebra, and has only one year of 
French. In other respects same as A. B. Course, 
and is as practical as possible. 


Note Change of Name: to College. 


Board and full Literary Course for Annual 
Session $66 00. Apply for illustrated catalog. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Industrial Christian College, Inc. 


Ideal Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ard in our community. High grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rail Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 

For full information, address 


President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D.; 
Kinston, N. C. 


9 WANT A JOB? 


We'have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 aday. Your head, when properly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON'S 
will fix your head—qualify you for the % to $20- 
a-day class—and find the job. For FREE cae 
logue, call, write, or phone DRAUGHON’S B Z 
NESS COLLEGE, Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N.C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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Home Canners| 


—— 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America. $3.75 
and up. Allsizes for home, market or factory canning. in 
in canning the surplus that would go to waste. We start yy atistie’ 
business and teach you thi Thousands 0 free cate 
customers are walking advertisers for us. Write now for . 
log of Canners, Cans and supplies. 
Tharp Hardware 


Big money 
e whole secret. 


& M’Pg'Co., -. -- Elkin, NG 
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from kidney, liver and other organic 
disorders and are dosing their bodies 
upon patent drugs when in all prob- 
ability the body is starving for water. 
It is perfect folly to advise a house- 
wife to use water more freely in the 
diet and about the household work 
when every drop of the precious fluid 
must be drawn, pail by pail, out ofa 
50-foot well or carried up a hill. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
some of our good men folks are scep- 
tics about these ‘“‘new-fangled sani- 
tary notions,’ the provision of a 
pountiful supply of pure water to the 
farmhouse is the first step toward 
progress. Not only should there be 
an adequate supply of water, but it 
must be pure. Beautiful, clear, spark- 
ling water does not always represent 
purity. Water loaded with typhoid 
fever germs may be most enticing as 
to appearance and quality. In order 
to insure a safe supply to the fam- 
ily, the person who locates the well 
should understand the under-ground 
drainage of the locality. The well 
may be located at a safe distance 
from the barns and other out-build- 
ings and yet the water may be con- 
stantly polluted with surface and un- 
der-ground contamination. 


A Problem for the Housewife. 


Given the well in the most safe, 
sanitary spot about the premises, let 
us put our heads together and see if 
there is not some way by which the 
water may be transferred into the 
house. Instead of acquiring that ex- 
tra acre of land let us spend $45 for 
an up-to-date bath-room equipment 
and inclose an end of the back porch 
or add an extra room for a bath- 
room. Two dollars will buy a beati- 
ful porcelain-lined kitchen sink and 
a small sum added will furnish the 
pipes and other requisites for running 
water in the kitchen. 

An agent for gasoline engines told 
me not long ago that when arrang- 
ing to pipe water from the well to 
the barn for the farm animals an ex- 
tra expenditure of from $3 to $5 of- 
tentimes would be sufficient to pipe 
water to the farm house also, and 
that it was only on the rarest oc- 
casions that the man of the house re- 
garded the proposition with favor. 
I have no quarrel with 4 man who 
sees things that way, but I have a 
very serious and abiding grievance 
with any housewife who will tolerate 
or submit to such neglect. 





IT PAYS TO READ THE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


We hope that no woman reader of 
our Home Circle Pages considers 
herself as having read the paper un- 
til she has looked over the adver- 
tising. Consider the ads in our last 
issue, for example. 

On page 7 you will find the adver- 
tisement of Wright’s Escape Fly 
Screens which ought to interest 
every woman just at this time of the 
year, when we are making such ef- 
forts to free ourselves from the 
huisance of flies. 

On the Poultry Page is the adver- 
tisement of a paint concern which 
ought to have the attention of our 
Women readers who are interested 
in getting their homes painted. This 
18 a subject to which we shall give 
Much attention in the future. Cheap 
buggies are also offered, canning 
outfits, and other articles needed by 
almost every housewife. 

On our Home Circle Page the 
Cornish Piano and Organ Company 
ae advertising organs and pianos, 
and the Republic Fence and Gate 
Company, 208 Republic Street, North 
Chicago, Tll., call attention to their 
Shamental fence for the yard. 
to per, Southern women ought also 
; ® interested in Snow Drift Hog- 

*8s Lard, not only by reason of its 
er healthfulness but because it 
faa Product of our Southern cotton 
8, and its increasing use will 











as well. 
the illustration we have before us indicates. 





Great Paintings You Should Know. 





BABY STUART, BY VAN DYCK. 


“Baby Stuart” without doubt is Van Dyck’s most popular picture if not most repre- 


sentative ot his style. Van Dyck was one of the world’s great portrait painters. 
only painted a portrait but by adding to it brilliant decorative colors he made of it a picture 
He was particularly happy. graceful and captivating inthe poses of children as 
The artist was born at Antwerpin 1599. When 
but ten years old he showed remarkable ability and at nineteen he was installed in the 
studio of Rubens, one of the great painters of the day. 


He not 








help the cotton farmers. Postum as 
a substitute for coffee should also 
appeal to them. 

Of course, it is not too late to get 
some improved breed of fowls, and 
whenever you wish to buy either 
eggs or the fowls themselves, you 
should consult the advertisers on 
our Poultry Page. (And this reminds 
us to say that the Poultry Page of 
The Progressive Farmer and the Or- 
chard and Garden Page should be of 
almost as great interest to our wom- 
en readers as the Home Circle Page 
itself.) 

The fact that The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees the reliability of 
all the advertising it carries and re- 
fuses to advertise any patent medi- 
cine fakirs or medical quacks should 
cause our women readers to give the 
advertising columns all the closer at- 
tention. 





A BOOK ON FIRELESS COOKING. 


Doubleday Page & Co., New York, 
publish “The Fireless Cook Book,” 
by Margaret J. Mitchell. It tells how 
to make a fireless cooker, gives -di- 
rections for making and using the 
portable insulating pail, and includes 
250 recipes of all kinds for fireless 
cooking. The ‘‘whys’” of the fireless 
cooker are gone into thoroughly, and 
the book appears to be a very useful 
one for every woman who owns a 
fireless cooker—and almost every 
farm housekeeper should be includ- 
ed in this class. We can furnish it 
at the publisher’s price, $1.50 post- 
paid. 





SOME PRESERVATIVES YOU 
SHOULD NOT USE. 


Frequently requests come to us 
for information concerning preserva- 
tive treatment for certain foods, 
meats, fruits, vegetables, etc. Not 
infrequently our subscribers add per- 
sonal experiences with these preserv- 
atives, recommending them to oth- 
ers. Recently a letter was received 
advising a treatment of sulphur 
smoke for skippers in meat. Every 
housewife should familiarize herself 
with the recent findings of the food 
experts in the National Bureau of 
Chemistry. After repeated experi- 
ments with the many preservatives, 
such as borax, sulphur, saltpeter, 
alum, etc., it was found that all of 
these chemicals had a more or less 





harmful effect upon the bodily or- 
gans, the liver, stomach, kidneys, 
heart. From this investigation cer- 
tain laws were enacted which pro- 
hibit the use of these chemicals in 
all foods put up for market. This 
law prohibits the use of all preserv- 
atives except salt, vinegar, wine, 
wood smoke, sugar, spices and their 
essential oils and alcohol, except in 
confectionery. The housewife who 
uses these other preservatives takes 
an enormous risk and the health of 
the family is always in danger when 
such practice is in use in the house- 
hold. 





The ideals, the standards of a com- 
munity, are determined by the ideals 
and standards of the _ individual 
homes in the community. The ideals 
of a nation are determined by the 
ideals of the individuals composing 
that nation. The standards of right 
living must necessarily be deter- 
mined first of all by the home.— 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 





ts 


"4954 


4912—Misses’ and Small Women's 
Dress.—Cut in three sizes, 14, 16 and 











18 years. For 16 years it requires 
7% yards, 36 inches wide. Price, 
10 cents. 


5140—Children’s Dress.—Cut in 
five sizes, 3 to 11 years. The 3-year 
size requires 1% yards of 44-inch 
material; 34 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 

4954—Ladies’ One-Piece Corset 
Cover.—Cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. For 36-inch 
bust it requires 1 yard 36 inches 
wide. Price, 10 cents. 





Kinder Mad. 

Steve Long is noted for attending 
to his own business and saying very 
little about it, says Everybody’s. One 
morning an inquisitive neighbor met 
him returning from the woods with 
his gun over his shoulder. 


“Hello, Steve. Where ye been? 
A-shootin’?”’ 

“Fen” 

“What ye been a-shootin’?” 

“Bog” 

“Yer dog? My! Was he mad?”’”’ 


“Waal, he didn’t look so danged 
well pleased.” 





When the divine right of women, 
not to the ballot, but to the pay 
envelope, is fully recognized, the di- 
vorce courts will go on a long vaca- 
tion, the “‘race suicide’ problem will 
be rubbed off the boards, the saloons 
will move to a more congenial coun- 
try, the church will prosper and a 
great big part of the millenium will 


; break through the clouds.—Good 
Miss Bertha Miller. Housekeeping. 








For over 60 years this school has trained yo 
active minds and high ideals. Character first 
best recommendation. 
beauty and freedom from bad influences. 
strong home atmosphere prevails. 

Hea!thy athletics encouraged. 

This school is endorsed by Governor K 
Ex-Congressman Skinner, Gen. Julian S. Car 
North Carolira, 


Every boy 


— 


JORNER 


Our location is remarkable for healthfulness, natural 
While the discipline is military, a 


For handsome catalog, write 


COL. J. C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 












MILITARY.= | 
SCHOOL” ; 
ung men to be of strong body, 


here. Our graduates are our 


receives individual attention. 


itchen, Ex-Governor Glenn, 
r, Chief Justice Walter Clark 





CASH or 


CREDIT 


You can now buy Spotless sewing machines on credit. We offer the same high-grade machines we have been 
selling for cash on easy credit terms. During spring and summer months while cash is scarce we make this Special 
; Offer. You not only save one-half or more on first cost, but 







Ww 
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e make paying so easy you scarcely miss the money. 


= This $30.00 Machine 
j, Only $15.75 


Ball-bearing stand, golden Oak case, high arm drop-head, full set of 


30 Days Trial, 10 
Year Guarantee. 






attachments. Sews fast, runs easy, a high-grade machine in every way. 
Other styles and prices. We sell direct from factory to user, no agents’ 
or retailers’ profits. Write for “Special Cash or Credit Offer” on sewing 
machines. Credit offer only good on 500 machines. Write to-day 
while offer is still open. 


The SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 


ockoe Square, RICHMOND, VA. 


“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 


Published Weekly by the Agricultura) Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. C. STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 
CLARENCE POE, - = «= President and Editor-in-Chief. 








TAIT BUTLER, - - Vice-President and Associate Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, - - = - - - - Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, - - = - - = - - Associate Editor. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, - -= = « 


Advertising Representatives. ._BARNARD & BRANHAM (Special Kep- 
resentatives) Brunswick Building, New York City, and Boyce 
Building, Chicago; J. L. MOGFORD, Raleigh, and J. A. MARTIN, 
Starkviile, Field Representatives. 


We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
orted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


Secretary-Treasurer. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1 00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Editorial Gleanings. 





OL. JOSEPH E. POGUE, Secretary of the 
North Carolina State Fair, calls our atten- 
tion to his last report to the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Fair, in which he makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

““As experience has taught the management 
how futile it is to rely on pledges or con- 
tracts made by many show people, I feel it 
my duty to recommend that all dancing girl 
shows, and all doubtful games, games in 
which the element of gambling can be intro- 
duced, be absolutely forbidden hereafter. 
There are plenty of decent and interesting 
shows and innocent games of skill, with fixed 
returns, to be had after cutting out the bad 
and unworthy.” 

This policy, Colonel Pogue assures us, will be 
carried out this year and in the future, so that 
patrons of the State Fair can attend with the full 
assurance that the disgraceful ‘“‘attractions” of 
the past year or so will not be again offered them. 
We are glad indeed to note this action on the 
part of the managers of the State Fair, and we 
trust all other fair associations will pursue a like 
policy. There is absolutely no excuse for gamb- 
ling devices and indecent shows on a fair ground; 
and the managers of every fair, large or small, 
should join with Colonel Pogue and his associates 
in inviting such shows and fakirs to stay out of 
the South. 

& 

Almost every week we are compelled to throw 
away some inquiry we should like to answer, just 
because the inquirer fails to give name or post- 
office address. It is useless to write to us and 
say: “Answer this in the next issue.” The 
chances are ten to one that we can not doit. In- 
stead, write name and address plainly and we 
will send a personal answer just as soon as we 
can, Letters without the writer’s name are 
thrown away. There is nothing else to do with 
them. Any man should be ashamed to write a 
letter to which he does not want to sign his name, 
anyway. Write name and address plainly, too; 
print it if necessary. It will often save disap- 
pointments. Just a day or so ago an advertiser 
wrote us that he had back two or three letters 
which he had sent to inquirers of whose name 
and postoffice he could not be certain. We often 
have the same experience. Be sure your name 
and postoffice are on your letter, and be sure that 
they are plain enough for anybody to read. 

& 

The patent medicine fraud has to go. In the 
latest issue of the Southern Ruralist is an an- 
nouncement that no more medical advertisements 


will be accepted by that paper. The up-to-date 
farm papers are fast getting rid of patent medi- 
cine and similar fake advertising, and we expect 
to see the local weeklies following the example 
before long. The business is simply too rank for 
progressive publications to endure. How much 
longer are the religious papers going to stand 
for it? 
& 
Congressman Randell, of Texas, is the author 


of an Anti-Graft bill that farmers should help 
along. ‘‘As long as the law permits public service 
corporations and others interested in legislation to 
give valuable gifts and large fees for so-called em- 
ployment to our Senators and Representatives,” 
as Mr. Randell says, ‘‘we can never hope for rem- 
edial legislation.’’ His bill demands that Sen- 
ators and Representatives and other public ser- 
vants should not be permitted, during their terms 
of office, to receive from public service corpora- 
tions or others interested in legislation gifts, fees, 
employment, or compensation. Our readers should 
demand that their Congressmen go on record on 


this important and necessary reform. 
& 
Don’t neglect the short items in your paper, 


—the little news notes, the short letters from the 
busy men on the farms, etc. Some of the very 
best matter we publish will be found in these brief 
items,—for example, Mr. Norfleet’s little note on 
the poultry page, or the story of ‘‘What Cowpeas 
Did for One Wheat Crop.” 


& 
Next week will be our ‘‘Housekeepers’ Special,” 


and we hope to have it full to overflowing of good 
matter from our progressive farm housekeepers. 
We are not going to neglect Mr. Farmer, either, 
for he will find plenty of suggestions as to how he 
can help in the work of housekeeping and home- 
making. 





The Southern Dairyman Must Produce 
His Own Feeds. 


F THOSE Southern dairymen who fail to 
make their business as profitable as it 
should be, a large majority fail because of 

too high cost of feeds. The dairyman is not only 
a manufacturer of dairy products, but he is also 
the producer of his raw materials—his feeds. In 
the production of these feeds he has an opportun- 
ity to furnish himself with raw materials at a low 
cost, or he may, by inefficiency in his farming, pay 
altogether too much for these raw materials. To 
a large extent the cost of his feeds are depen- 
dent on his own efforts. If he manages well he 
may feed his cows at a low cost, or if he fails to 
produce large crops of forage at the lowest possi- 
ble cost he may lessen his profits from his cows 
by too large feed bills. 

The dairyman should produce his own feeds as 
cheaply as possible; for feeds are bulky materials 
and transportation charges largely increase their 
price. He should at least be able to save these 
transportation charges by growing his feeds on 
the farm. This reduction in the cost of his feeds 
will alone give him a much lower cost for feeds, 
and accordingly increase his profits. 

In the feeding of dairy cows in the South the 
producing of the rough forage is absolutely essen- 
tial to success. The points at which greater ef- 
ficiency is demanded are: the making of better 
pastures, the production of an ample supply of 
silage, and sufficient dry forage to supply the 
needs of the dairy. 

If the pastures cannot be made, then the need 
for more silage is increased, but in no case will 
the possession of good pastures or the production 
of silage supply the need for an abundance of 
dry forage. This should not be bought, because 
it can be produced cheaper on the farm and the 
cost of hauling is too great, when it is bought. It 
is by all manner of means not a question of 
whether the dairyman can afford a silo, but he 
can not under any circumstances afford to do with- 
out one. When every Southern dairyman provides 
himself with a silo, then will the most important 
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advance possible be made in the furnishing of the 
best and cheapest feed for our dairy cattle. To 
run a dairy without a silo is inviting failure, whil 
providing silage is an easy means of making pc 
cess probable. The silo is as much an essential 
part of a successful dairy as a barn or even cows 

In a supply of concentrates the South is indeed 
fortunate. Cottonseed meal is cheap, compared 
with other protein feeds—much cheaper than any 
others. It should form the basis of the dairy ra- 
tion of concentrates, but the Southern dairyman 
needs some other concentrates besides cottonseed 
meal. Knowing this, he buys wheat bran. This 
is an excellent dairy feed, but the Southern dairy- 
man should not buy it, or if he buys it at all 
he should buy it in smaller quantities. The ree. 
sons are simply these: 

(1) It sells at too high a price for its feeding 
value. 

(2) It is not the feed most needed to balance 
the cottonseed meal. Corn will do this better, 
and he should grow his own corn and feed corn 
and cob meal with his cottonseed meal. 

(3)If a feed equally rich in protein is needed, 
he should produce it himself; for he can produce 
a ton of peavine or soy bean hay for one-third 
what he pays for the wheat bran, and feeding 
tests have proved that 14 pounds of cowpea hay 
is equal to a pound of bran for milk production, 

When Southern dairymen produce their raw 
materials—their feeds—on this sort of a rational 
basis, and buy nothing but cottonseed meal, then 
will they reap a golden harvest of profits from 
the dairy business which too many of them are 
now allowing to pass out of their hands into the 
pockets of the producers of these feeds and into 
the treasury of the transportation companies 
which haul them. 





The Folly of Lawsuits. 


lawsuit over some trifling disagreement 

with a neighbor. The courts are full of 
suits which could have been settled by mutual 
concession or by arbitration to the great advan- 
tage of all parties except the lawyers in the case. 
Just the other day a suit was decided after two or 
three years of expense and worry on the part of 
two families. It was over a disputed line, as so 
many such suits are, and the land in dispute was 
probably not worth fifty dollars. The suit cost 
the winner $225, and the loser, being taxed with 
the costs, necessarily had more to pay. It is 
probable that each party spent at least $100 worth 
of time in monkeying with the case. 

Another case recently noticed is where a farmer 
‘ad a right to get water from a spring on a neigh- 
bee’s land. He wanted to build a spring-house, 
ine owner objected. The first man had got along 
without a spring-house for years, it would not 
i\ave damaged the land-owner a penny, yet an in- 
Junction has been issued and a lawsuit is on. 
Each party will probably spend severai hundred 
dollars and be no better off, and the old friend- 
liness of the neighborhood will be a thing of the 
past. 

To begin a suit in court over some such trivial 
matter which could easily be adjusted by a little 
give and take, is not only the poorest sort of 
business policy—a case of wasting certain dollars 
to gain possible cents,—but is also a crime against 
the community and a foolish waste of the best 
part of life. For what shall it profit a man if 
he gain a needless lawsuit only to lose the good- 
will of his neighbors and his own friendliness to- 
wards them? 


A Thought for the Week 


W asst else you do, don’t get into a 








ye, did ye but know your own blessedness! 

On you the great and righteous earth afar 
from the clash of arms lavishes from its soil 4 
light-won livelihood. True, no lofty proud-por- 
talled mansion discharges from its full halls a vast 
tide of morning callers; nor do ye stand agape at 
door-posts inlaid with tortoise-shell, at robes 
tricked out with gold, and statues of Corinthian 
bronze; your white wool is not stained with As 
syrian drugs, nor is clear olive oil spoilt for the 
table with cinnamon. Still ye enjoy a careless 
quiet and a life that knows not disappointment 
that is rich in varied treasures; ye know the peace 
of broad farmlands, your caves and living lakes 
your valleys cool as Tempe, the lowing of kine 
the slumber soft beneath the tree; your woodland 
glades with cover for game, your young men trait 
ed to toil and simple wants, your holy rites an 
old men reverend. "Tis amongst you Justice 


\ H YE farmers, fortunate, too fortunate were 


planted her last footsteps ere she fled the earth:— 
Virgil. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS 


By CLARENCE POE. 











XXVIIL—FAREWELL TO INDIA; 


HOMEWARD BOUND AT LAST. 


ith this issue I conclude my series of ‘‘Round the World Travel Letters.’’ All the articles dealing with Japan, China, the 
ish es and India, together with some new articles that have not appeared in The Progressive Farmer, will later be collected 
page pound handsomely illustrated volume. This will probably be ready in the early fall.—C. P.] 
in 


never do: it would never do to write about 
India without saying something about lions 
Before making an end of my 
therefore, let me 


Tone is one thing, of course, that would 


tigers, and snakes. | 
impressions bret this letter, 
his topic. 
Ps nant see any tigers, let me say frankly, ex- 
cept those in cages—though there was one in Cal- 
cutta which had slain men and women before they 
caught him, and whose titantic fury as he lunged 
against his cage-bars, gnashing at the men before 
him, I shall never forget. A jackal howled at 
my room-door in Jeypore one night; between Jey- 
pore and Bombay monkeys were as thick as rab- 
pits were in the old county where I was reared; 
in Delhi only lack of time prevented me from 
getting interested in a leopard-hunt not many 
miles away; en route to Darjeeling I saw a wild 
elephant staked out in the woods near where he 
had evidently been caught; and near Khera Kalan 
I saw wild deer leaping in their matchless grace 
across the level plains. 

“In my District,’ one missionary told me, “‘five 
or six people a month are killed by tigers and 
panthers and even more by snakes. One panther 
carried off a man from kitchen. We found his 
body half-eaten in the jungle. It is customary 
when a body is found in this condition for hunt- 
ers to gather around it and wait the return of 
the tiger or panther. He will come back when 
hungry, and there is no other way so sure for 
getting a man-eater.”’ 

As for snakes, I may mention that when I spent 
the night with a friend near Madura I was shown 
a place near the house where a deadly cobra had 
just been seen (his bite kills in twenty minutes), 
while upon retiring I was given the comforting 
assurance that it was not safe to put my foot on 
the floor at night without having a light in the 
room! 

As I rode out with Dr. J. P. Jones, of Pasa- 
maila, he pointed to a grassy mound near the 
roadside and said: 

“See that grave over there? There’s a rather 
interesting story connected with it which I’ll tell 
you. One day about four years ago three snake 
charmers came to my house, and as I had an 
American friend and his son with me, I decided 
for the boy’s sake to have them try their art. 
Only two of the men had flutes, but one went 
into my garden and the other took up his post 
on another side of the house, and they began to 
play. It wasn’t long before one called out, ‘Co- 
bra!’ and sure enough there was the snake, which 
he captured; but on coming back he declared he 
had been bitten. In fact, he showed a bruise, 
but I knew that snake-charmers counterfeit these 
bites, so I would not believe him. Then the other 
charmer also cried, ‘Cobra!’ and captured another 
snake. Then they showed me the fangs of each 
serpent, and I gave them four annas. I also of- 
fered them four annas more if they would kill 
the serpents; but of course they would not. ‘Man 
kill cobra, cobra kill man,’ is one of their say- 
ings. And so they left, but the man who captured 
the first snake hadn’t gone twenty steps before 
he fell in convulsions and died. 

“He had really been bitten and that is his grave 
that you see there.” 

ii. 


Of the show places and “points of interest” in 
India there are hundreds that have more attention 
in the guide books, but there is a simple tomb in 
Lucknow—it cost no more than many a plain 
farmer’s tombstone in our country burying-places 
—which was one of the half-dozen most impres- 
sive things I saw in all England’s great empire- 
colony. 

It is the tomb of the heroic Sir Heary Law- 
rence, who died so glorious a death in the great 
mutiny of 1857. No commander in all India had 
Planned more wisely for the defense of the men 
and women under his care; and yet the siege had 
only begun when he was mortally wounded. He 
Called his successor and his associates to him, 
and having omitted no detail pf counsel or infor- 
mation that might enable them to carry out his 
far-seeing plans, he roused himself just before 
dying to dictate his own immortal epitaph: 

Here Lies 
HENRY LAWRENCE 


Who Tried to Do His Duty. 
May the Lord Have Mercy on His Soul. 


And so to-day these lines, ‘‘in their simplicity 
sublime,’ mark his last resting-place, and one 
feels somehow that not even the great Akbar in 
Secundra or Napoleon in Paris has a worthier 
monument, 

ii. 


There is nothing more interesting or more trag- 
ic in India than the cruel treatment of the wo- 
men, and if I did not feel that I had already writ- 
ten enough of my trip, I should give a chapter to 
the subject in this series of letters. I may do so 
later. 

The lot of the Indian women, however, may nev- 
er be regarded as hopeless while the country holds 
the peerless Taj Mahal, the most beautiful monu- 
ment ever erected in memory of a woman’s love. 
True, Shah Jehan, the monarch who built it, was 
not a Hindu: he was a Mohammedan. And yet Mo- 
hammedanism, although its customs are less bru- 
tal, places woman in almost the same low posi- 
tion as Hinduism. In considering the status of 
woman in India, therefore, scorned alike by both 
the great religions of the country, it is gratifying 
to be able to find at least some relief for the dark 
picture in the thought of this loveliest of all me- 
morial structures. 

I was especially fortunate in that my visit to 
Agra was so timed that I saw the Taj in the full 
glory of the Indian full moon. The inscription 
in Persian characters over the archway, “Only the 
Pure in Heart May Enter the Garden of God,” is 
enough to assure us that Arjmand Banu, ‘“‘The 
oxalted oné of the Palace,’”’ whose dust it was built 
to shelter, was a queen as beautiful in character 
as she was in form and feature. We know but 
little about her: there are pictures which are 
supposed to carry some suggestion of her charm; 
there are records to show that it was in 1615 that 
she became the bride of the Prince who later be- 
gan to rule as “His Imperial Highness, the second 
Alexander (Lord of the two Horns) King Shah 
Jehan,’ and we may see in Agra the rooms in the 
Palace where she dwelt for a time in the Arabian 
Nights-like splendor characteristic of Oriental 
courts. ‘‘Mumtaz-i-Mahal,’” they called her— 
“Pride of the Palace.’’ And seven times Arjmand 
Banu walked the ancient way of motherhood— 
that way along which woman finds the testing 
of her soul, the mystic reach and infinite meaning 
of her existence, as man must find his in some 
bitter conflict that forever frees him from the 
bonds of selfishness—seven times she walked the 
mother’s ancient way down to the gates of Death 
and brought back a new life with her, but the 
eighth time she did not return. And grief-strick- 
en Shah Jehan, carrying in his heart a sorrow 
which not all his pomp nor power could ease, 
declared that she should have the most beautiful 
tomb that the mind of man could plan. So the 
Taj was built—‘‘in memory of a deathless love,’ 
and in a garden that is always sweet with the 
odor of flowers, at the end of an avenue of foun- 
tains and stately cypress tres, and guarded by 
four graceful, Heaven-pointing minarets, ‘like 
four tall court-ladies tending their Princess,”’ 
there stands this Dream in Marble, ‘‘the most 
exquisite building on earth.” 

Let us hope that this one matchless tribute to 
the nobility of woman, like a morning-star glitter- 
ing from a single rift in a darkened sky, may 
prove the prophecy of a fairer dawn for the wo- 
manhood of the country in which it is now so in- 
congruously placed. 

IV. 


There are many other places in India to which 
I should like to give a paragraph. I should like 
to write much of Delhi and its palaces in which 
the Great Moguls once lived in a splendor worthy 
of the monarchs in the Arabian Nights:—no won- 
der the stately Piwan-i-Khas or Hall of Public 
Audience bears the famous inscription in Persian: 


“Tf there be Paradise on earth, 
It is this, oh, it is this, oh, it is this!” 


In the ruins of seven dead and deserted Delhis 
round about the present city and the monuments 
and memorials which commemorate “the old far- 
off unhappy things’? of conquered dynasties and 
romantic epochs, there is also material for many 
a volume. Then there is Cawnpore with its tragic 
and sickening memories of the English women 
and children (with a handful of men) who were 


(Continued on page 13.) 








“What's The News?” 




















plished fact, President Diaz resigned and 

went to Europe, having some fighting as 
he left. Senor de la Barra has succeeded him with 
a new Cabinet, and promises of some of the most 
needed reforms. It seems,to have been Diaz’s 
misfortune,—so far, at least, as his fame is con- 
cerned—to have lived too long. There can be no 
question that under his rule Mexico made great 
progress, and his work in bringing order out of 
anarchy and putting the country in the path of 
progress compel his recognition as one of the 
really great men of our time. The trouble seems 
to have been that the country progressed faster 
than he. The schools he founded, the new indus- 
tries he helped to establish, the little glimpse of 
freedom he gave the peons all conspired to over- 
throw him, simply because he tried to rule the 
Mexico of 1911 as he had ruled that of twenty or 
thirty years before. Frederick Palmer says in 
Collier’s that the policy of the American Govern- 
ment during the trouble will help to remove the 
long-held suspicion in the minds of the Mexicans 
that the United States hopes some day to annex 
the country. Certainly, no idea should be farther 
from the American mind. 

* * * 

A great many people are accustomed to think 
of England as a country governed by the titled 
and wealthy classes and with little regard for the 
interests of the poor. As a matter of fact, the 
British Government is probably much more re- 
sponsive to public opinion than our own, while 
its measures for the benefit of the poor (whether 
poor tenant farmers or poor factory workers) 
would be denounced by our newspapers as rank 
and unspeakable socialism if proposed in our po- 
litically stagnant Southern States. We have al- 
ready referred to Mr. Lloyd-George’s system of 
old-age pensions. He now brings forward a plan 
of health insurance which will soon become a law. 
Its main provisions are as follows: 

“All workers who receive a weekly wage or 

whose earnings come below the income tax 

limit ($800 a year) are compelled to con- 
tribute eight cents (four-pence) a week; 
their employers are required to contribute six 
cents a week per workman; while the State 
contributes four cents a week per workman. 

From the funds so accumulated, the work- 

man is to receive, in case of sickness, benefits 

of the following kinds—the free services of a 

competent doctor, and an allowance of $2.50 

a week for a maximum period of three 

months, and then of $1.25 a week for an ad- 

ditional three months, if necessary.. In the 
case of women workers the allowance will 
be $1.87 a week for three months, and $1.25 

a week for the second three months, with 

an allowance of $7.50 in maternity cases, 

provided the mother does not return to work 
for four weeks. In addition, assistance will 
be given to local authorities and charities for 
the building of tuberculosis sanatoriums, and 
for this purpose a sum of $7,500,000 will be 
set aside.”’ ** * 


To MEXICAN Revolution is now an accom- 


The New York Outlook draws a sharp and 
clear distinction between a frequent interpretation 
of the Supreme Court decision and its real intent 
as interpreted (and apparently correctly) by the 
Outlook: “It. is one thing,” it says, “for the 
Court to say that only those combinations in re- 
straint of trade which are unreasonable are ille- 
gal; and quite another thing for the Court to say 
that all combinations which tend to prevent com- 
petition and to create a monopoly are illegal, and 
the Court will use its reason in determining in 
each particular case whether the combination has 
such a tendency.” It is the latter principle which 
the Outlook declares that the Court establishes in 
its recent decision. 

ss 8 

Just as we go to press comes the news that 
the American Tobacco Company has been ad- 
judged by the United States Supreme Court to .be 
an illegal combination in restraint of trade. The 
case has been sent back to the lower courts with 
directions to ascertain whether or not it can be re- 
organized in legal form. We shall comment 
more fully on this decision next week. 

* * * 

Considerable attention has been attracted by re- 
cent mergers of Southern cotton mill companies, 
and some people are fearing another trust with 
which farmers will have to contend. 

* * & 

Kansas, California, Nevada and Oregon will 
vote on woman suffrage in November. Wisconsin 
may also be in the list. 
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The MACY SEPARATOR 
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SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


_. You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa- 
tor. You can’t af- 
ford to buy from 
anyoneat any price 
until you have sent 
a or a 

etter asking us for 
Supply Can our special Cream 
Separator offer. Wesave you half of agents’ 
prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to, 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT 

‘We will send you a machine on trial so you can find 
out how good it is. No Separator costs more to manu- 
facture than the Macy, yet our price is half the price 
asked by Agents. Easiest cleaned machine because its 
skimming device is alumixum. Frictionless pivot ball 
bearings make it easiest running. Guaranteed forever, 
Five sizes; five popular factory-to-farm prices. Cut 
out the middleman’s profit---keep this money 
in your own pocket, Write to-day for our special intro- 
ductory offer. 


R. H. MACY & CO. ® 
810 Macy Building, - New York 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, > - - Tenn. 


BERKSHIRES 
Masterpiece—Lord Premier Strain 

Highly bred and good individuals. Litter of 

12 just farrowed by granddaughter of Baron 


Duke 63rd, winner at the 1907 Exposi'ion at St. 
Louis. Place order at once and get choice, 


T. L. PRICE, - - Unionville, N. C. 



























Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
‘Newton, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 





Lee Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; four months old, 
$2000, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124783, Grend Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 


Great Poland China Hogs 
For Sale 


The place to get size as well as quality. I have 
a fine lot of pigs for salenow. Place your or- 
ders early and get first choice. I guarantee 
satisfaction or return your money. 


| # Ss. WRIGHT, se Sykes, Tenn. 




















Live Stock and Dairy 


FEEDING STANDARDS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

















Adapting the Ration to the Cow—Different Cows Need Different 
Feeds and Different Quantities—Accepted Feeding Standards. 


(No. 23 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”) 
Bv Tait Butler. 


N FEEDING the dairy cow the the cow will take without gaining in 
| two essentials we wish to discuss weight. 

in this article, stated in the order The dairy cow is fed to produce 
of their importance, are (1) an milk, not beef, and when a cow puts 
abundance of feed that the cow likes fat on her back instead of converting 
and (2) a balanced ration. If a the feed into milk she is being over- 
third point of special importance is fed. 


to be mentioned it is succulent feed, Plenty of Protein in Southern Feeds. 
and to insure the best results from 
Milk is a complete food, which 


these the cow must be made com- 
fortable. means that in addition to butter-fat 
The feeder of a dairy cow should and sugar it contains a _ liberal 
never lose sight of the fact that he ®mount of protein and mineral mat- 
is dealing with a live animal, having ter. To produce this milk, there- 
likes and dislikes. She is his ma- fore, the dairy cow must be liberally 
chine for converting feed into milk, SUPpPlied with protein. This protein 
but being a machine endowed with is usually the most expensive nutri- 
life she is certain to differ in some ent of feeds, and since it can not have 
particulars from all other cows. She its place filled by any other nutrient 
is certain to have peculiarities which it may be regarded as the most im- 
must be duly respected if the best portant matter in the making of the 
results are to be obtained. Like Tation for a good dairy cow. 
other machines, she has a certain ca- Recent investigations in this coun- 
pacity for work and the wise feeder try seem to show that the dairy cow 


will seek to find out or determine 
the limits of this capacity to do work, 
or produce milk, as early as possible, 
and when this capacity is ascertain- 
ed, he will seek to work her to about 
the highest limit of her capacity. 
That is, he will give her all the feed, 
and the kind of feeds, she will con- 
sume and produce the most profita- 


will produce as well, on less protein 
than is demanded by the German 
standard, generally used. This is not 
of great importance to the Southern 
dairymen, because cottonseed meal, 
our cheapest and best dairy feed, is 
very rich in protein, and the most 
economical Southern ration for a 
dairy cow is apt to contain the full 


ble results. A cow having the dairy ®#mount of protein demanded by the 
habit will usually produce the most 01d standard. 

profit when fed liberally—up to her To balance a ration for a dairy 
full capacity to use feed economical- COW the amount of milk and the per 
ly. In an editorial article which re- cent of butter-fat should be taken 
cently appeared in The Progressive iuto consideration. The amount of 
Farmer (May 13, 1911, page 13) we milk can be Known by all and the 
pointed out and illustrated the danger ration fitted to it. This is the basis 
of under-feeding the good dairy cow 0©2 which the old standards are made. 
and of over-feediig the poor cow, All up-to-date dairymen should also 
and we wish every one interested in Know the per cent of butter-fat usu- 
the economical feeding of dairy cat- @lly produced by each cow; but it 
tle to read that article and ponder May not be profitable to attempt to 
it thoroughly. The dairy cow should adapt the rations to the different 
be fed the amount on which she will COWS on the basis of the per cent of 
pay the best profit, and with the butter-fat, except when there are 
good dairy cow this is usually a very wide differences between the cows of 





liberal allowance. 


If one-half the feed which a good 
dairy cow can use economically is 
required for the needs of her body 
to maintain her weight--and it should 
be remembered that the demands of 
her body have first call on the feeds 
given,—it is easy to see how import- 
ant it is that the good dairy cow can 
be fed liberally. 


Three Rules for the Feeder. 


The following are a good trio of 
rules for feeding the dairy cow: 

1. Feed all the roughness she will 
eat up clean. In summer this may 
be largely grass from the pasture or 
green feed cut and fed. In the win- 
ter at least half the roughage should 
be silage. 


2. Feed one pound of grain daily 


the herd. Then perhaps they might 
be fed in two or three groups— 
those giving a high per cent of fat 
in one group and those with the low- 
est per cent of fat in another group. 
If divided in three groups, low, me- 
dium and high per cent of butter-fat 
may be used as the basis of division. 


Two Feeding Standards. 


We have frequently stated that a 
feeding standard is merely a guide 
for the feeder and can not and need 
not be strictly adhered to when the 
appetites of the cows or the cost of 
feeds direct otherwise, but the fol- 
lowing standards are our best guides 
for balancing the rations of dairy 
cows: 

Feeding standard based on quan- 
tity of milk produced per day for 
1,000 pounds live -weight— 
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for they will be referred to in Subse- 
quent articles. They will not only 
serve as a guide for making up the 
rations for dairy cows, to be dig. 
cussed later, but are referred to here 
to draw attention to the necessity of 
fitting the ration in quantity and 
proportions of nutrients to the quan. 
tity and quality of milk produceg. 

In next week’s article we shall 
discuss the questions of succulence 
and the proportion of roughage to 
concentrates. 











YOU ASK US 
For a 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 
oN FREE 


The Tubular Will Be Delivered 
At Your Home, Free. Set Up 
And Started For You. Left with 
You For Free Trial. Not One 
Cent of Expense to You For 
Freight or Anything Else. You 
Pay Nothing in Advance. Take 
No Trouble or Responsibility, 


Tubulars produce twice the skim- 
ming force of others. Free trial 
Proves Tubulars skim 
faster and twice as clean, 
Dairy Tubulars contain 
no disks or_other con- 
traptions. Free trial 
proves that rightly made 
dairy separators don't 
fh need them. Tubulars 

wear a lifetime. Guar- 

» anteed forever 
by America’s old- 
est and world’s biggest sep- 
arator concern. 


i, _ You can ownand use The 
‘ii World’s Best for less than 
any other. Then how can 
A you afford to miss this free 
hi trial or ery oe hee on = 
mailorder or other 
SS (so called) cheap ma- 
chine that lasts one 
year on the average? 
Other separators taken in 
part pay- 
ment_for 
new Tubu- 
lars. Write 
for free trial 
and cata- 
logue 283 


JTHE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Chicago, IIL, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 

Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 
















































p——— REGISTERED 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Can furnish male and females not akin. 
Fifteen litters extra fine spring pigs. 





sows yet to farrow. 
registration certificates, $10 each. 
Terrace View Farm, R. W. Watson, 
Prop., Route 1, Forest Depot, Va. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. All pure i i 


T. E. BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
Pa L. H. VARN, Islandton, $.C. - 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 
pointinent 6 Correspondence solicited. Ga.! 


- Route 8, - Calhoun, 
ESSEX HOGS AND SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. ( 
Some choice lambs for May and June delivery, 
also a few Essex pigs, June delivery. Polan 
China and Berkshire pigs, crossed. One choice 
Southdown ram. 
L.G.JONES, 


North Carolina Herd 
Registered Duroc Jersey Swine, 


One of the top herds of the South, headed by; 
N. C. Col. 32011, a son of Nuggett, Jun. oe 
Ohio State Fair, 1909. Fifty head pigs for ales 
delivery July. Absolute satisfaction guarantee 

or money refunded. Price$i0each. Let orders 
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Tobaccoville, N.C 











come. 
, Digestible Nutrients. W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C 
Pounds milk given per day. ; eames 
: Carbo- Nutritive REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOG 
Protein |ydrates| Fat ratio Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice breed} 
ftinounds oilik dalle... cee mewcewcccncecemeee| ES Jb |) 30The 31b. | 1 to 6.7 | ing and at reasonable prices. = 
FAIA NTS SE ir 1 | ene a aa ea Ie EEE SN 2.0 “ 11.0 “ “a 1 to 6 WwW. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg.BY- 
en i. noeesenenerersncccceeuncl Se 12:0 “ a 1 to 5.7 mccain 
IO a Scee enema mumes o3 °° m0 8 1 to 4.5 

















for every three pounds of milk pro- 
duced. If the per cent of butter-fat is 
known, as it should be, feed one 
pound of grain per day for each 
pound of butter-fat produced per 
week. When cottonseed meal is 
largely fed, less than this amount of 
grain will be required. 


8. Feed all of a balanced ration 





Feeding standard based on quan- 
tity and quality of milk produced 
(Heacker, abridged by Smith)— 


Nutrients required per pound of milk. 

















Carbo- 
Protein hydrates Fat 
Thin milk...| .04Jb. -21 Ib. .015 Ib. 
Med. milk...| .045 ‘* 24 017 ye 
Rich milk...| .06 “ 28 ‘ ‘019 





It will be well for the reader to 
keep these standards for reference, 





150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, by, 


A Few Choice Buck and Ewe Lam gt 
By registered Southdown buck, and out 0 
grade Southdown ewes, at $10 each. Also the 
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home of the famous Maple Grove Herd P 

i . Write quick. 
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WHAT A SILO COSTS. 





The Most Practical Information is 
That Which Gives the Experience 
Many Men. 


-_ 


o 


A correspondent wants to know 
why we do not “give the exact fig- 
ures and itemized cost of building a 
silo, by some one who has actually 
done the work and does not have to 
estimate, but knows what it costs.” 

We have done this; and in our 
issue of May 13 we did better than 
this. We gave the average actual 
cost of building 32 stave silos at 





than the experience of any one man 
just in proportion to the number of 
experiments or the variety of expe- 
riences on which the averages and 
conclusions are based. No one man 
can have an experience of his own 
sufficiently large and varied to make 
that a safe guide to any other man. 
We must base our conclusions and 
operations on the combined experi- 
ence of all those working in the same 
field and apply the knowledge thus 
pbtained- in the light of our own ex- 
perience and better judgment. 


What it has cost one man to pro- 








A FUTURE 
All these calves were sired by one pure-bred Jersey bull, and they 


Dairy, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


give positive proof of the value of a good sire. 





DAIRY HERD. 


Owned by Cloverdale 





$1.50 per ton of capacity, the average 
capacity being 75 tons each. This 
is just 32 times better than giving 
the actual cost of building any one 
silo. We also gave the actual cost 
of building 13 concrete silos. The 
average capacity was 80 tons each 
and the average cost $1.74 for each 
ton of capacity. The highest cost of 
the 13 was a small silo of 34 tons 
capacity, which cost $3.18 per ton, 
and the lowest cost was $1.74 per ton 
capacity on a 100-ton silo. The aver- 
age in this case is worth just 13 
times as much, in showing the prob- 
able cost, as any one of the 138 taken 
separately. 

No teacher can fail to be narrow 
and misleading in his teaching who 
depends on his own experience en- 
tirely. 

For instance, if the man who built 
a@ concrete sile at a cost of $3.18 per 
ton capacity used his own experience 
as the sole basis of his information, 
or if we had published his experience 
alone, the result would have been 
misleading to 12 out of 13 of these 
silo builders. On the other hand, 
had we selected the man who built 
his concrete silo at a cost of $1.74 
Der ton capacity, the effect would 
have been equally misleading. 

We can not publish all the separate 
experiments and experiences, but 
Must give averages and conclusions, 
based on a large amount of evidence. 
When this is done it is more valuable 





duce a crop or do a certain piece of 
work is of little value to any other 
man. The average of a large num- 
ber is of value only in so far as it 
shows average results; but it also is 
of little value to any individual, ex- 
cept to supply him with a rather low 
standard by which to judge of his 
own efforts. 





THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
HORSES. 


With our horse and mule popula- 
tion increasing from 25,000,000 in 
1900 to 31,000,000 in 1910, or a 
half million a year, it does not ap- 
pear that the horseless age is ma- 
terializing very fast. 

There are more uses for horses and 
more horses to use today than ever 
before and the greater the progress 
in mechanical inventions, the great- 
er will be the demand for horses. 

In agriculture the increased use 
of the horse for doing farm work 
keeps pace with the increase in farm 
machinery. Modern methods as a 
means -of economical agricultural 
production call for more and larger 
farm work stock and the prospects 
for the profitable breeding of these 
animals, especially in the South, are 
bright. 

At present the value of American 


horses and mules exceeds that of all | 


our cereal crops by nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars and the combined value 
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of cattle, hogs and sheep by more 
than a billion dollars. 

The American farmer owes a great 
debt to the farm work horse and 
the mule, but in the future his de- 
pendence on farm machinery and 
horse and mule power will be great- 
ly increased. This must of necessi- 
ty apply with greater force to the 
Southern farmer who has been slow 
to profit by modern methods of eco- 
nomical farm production. The South 
must have more farm work stock 
and to get it, must breed it. Since 
we could use three times the horse- 
power now used on Southern farms, 
the passing of the horse to give way 
to the automobile or other inven- 
tions need not trouble the horse and 
mule breeders of the South. 





Clover More Than Doubled Results. 


By giving pigs access to a clover 
pasture in addition to ground corn, 
water and mineral matter during the 
first half of a six months’ feeding 
period, they made 2.7 times as much 
gain in live weight as was made by 
the pigs that had ground corn, water 
and mineral matter, but no clover. 
By feeding pigs a bulky ration dur- 
ing the early part of their life, when 
their capacity for eating feed is 
greater than their ability to utilize 
the digested material, the appetite 
may be satisfied, the digestible nutri- 
ents held down to the proper point, 
and the capacity largely retained. 
Later, substitute concentrates for 
bulky feeds.—Illinois Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Bulletin. 





Certain. 


It will never be possible for the 
South to control the price of cotton 
until the Southern farmer places 
himself in such a position that he 
can hold his crop after it is produced. 
So long as the farmers are required 
to sell the entire crop of cotton each 
fall, so long will its price be an un- 
reliable and unstable one. The only 
way by which a farmer can place 
himself in a position where he will 
not have to sell all his cotton each 
fall is to produce something in addi- 
tion to cotton; and unquestionably 
one of the best supplements to the 
cotton crop would be the raising of 
hogs. The hog business can be so 
managed that the owner can have 
money coming in from it at least 
twice a year, which would enable to 
hold his cotton as long as he pleases. 
—Prof. Dan T. Gray. 





Farmers’ Bulletin 441, ‘“‘Lespedeza 
or Japan Clover,” is-of special value 
to those who live in the lespedeza 
hay belt. All interested in this valu- 
able crop should write to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for a copy. 








Very choice 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys jor oon3ice 
large prolific stock, $8 each, two for $15. 
J. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 












Being Dealers, 
) we can do 
better for you than agents or commission merchants, 
Reference: any bank in Louisville. We furnish 
Wool Bags Free to our shippers. Write for price list. 


M. SABEL & SONS 24350°" Louistille, Ky. 


in 1856, 



























SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Geo. Campbell Brown, President, 


F. G. Buford, Vice-President, 
Jobn Early, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Has on hand for sale at all times 


Registered Live Stock 


of following breeds: 
Registered Jersey Cattle, Standard 
and Registered Trotters and Pa- 
cers, Kegistered Saddle Horses, 
Southdown and Hampshire Sheep, 
Berkshire Hogs. 3s 3 — 


Write them, stating plainly what you want. 
Address 


Southern Breeders Sales Co. 
315 2nd Avenue, North, - - NASHVILLE, TENN. 














Pure Bred Percheron and 
Belgian Horses 


_We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type forthe southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 


C. A. Alexander & Co., 


Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


In order to make room for my pure-bred stock 
Iam offering a fine lot of Berkshire pigs slightly 
mixed with Poland China at $6.00 a pair. 
Ready for delivery June 20. First checks get 
the pigs. . Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


J. W. MORRISON, Waxhaw, N. C. 


100 PIGS 


Over 100 to select from. Special summer price. 
The first orders get the choice out of this 
large bunch. Bred up fine as silk. Male and 
female $15.00 f. o. b. here. Single pig $10. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 


Berkshires 


Eight Berkshire pigs, four boars and four 
sows. This is your chance to buy something 
extra good. These pigs are of “Lady Chat- 
ham,’’ one of the best bred hogs inthe country; 
weighs over 400 pounds; by ‘‘Premier’s best 
i Also-have a young boar, four months 
old. 


R. E. CRADDOCK, R. F. D. No. 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


Johns River Farm 
Offers for sale the following, 
pure-bred swine: 

8 PURE-BRED ESSEX PIGS 
These are as fine as Essex grow. One sow, two 
years old (a good one); two pure.bred Berk- 
suire gilts, that are show gilts from the end of 
their nose to the tip of their tail. For further 
information, address 

JOHN M. HARSHAW, Collettsville, N. C. 
ANGUS CATTLE We offer top-notchers 
of both sexes, choicely 


bred and good individuals. Call or write your 
wants 

















ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jettersonton, Va. 
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BACCO is grown in tine famous 
AND RIE is the best ghew you ever 
rid a plug 
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Two-minute Health Talks 

















THE HOOKWORM MENACE TO YOUR CHILD’S HEALTH 





The Menace to Every Barefooted Boy and Girl Where Proper 


Sanitary Precautions Are Not 


Observed — Eight Plain-Spoken 


Truths That Put the Whole Case in a Nutshell. 


disease in the South, and the 

good to be derived from stamp- 
ing it out are now universally ac- 
knowledged. We no longer have the 
doubters and scoffers who at first 
stood in the way of remedial meas- 
ures that will save thousands of 
lives and give new strength and 
vigor, strong bodies and rosy cheeks 
to thousands of pale and sallow boys 
and girls, victims of a disease that 
had always existed but had not been 
recognized. 

In North Carolina over 18,000 
hookworm cases have been treated. 
In Mississippi, of 6,277 examinations 
for hookworm disease, 4,006 were 
found to be positive cases—64 per 
cent. And in these and other States 
in our Progressive Farmer territory, 
only a small percentage of the chil- 
dren who have the disease have yet 
been treated. Parents, in many 
cases, have become so used to seeing 
children “sickly” or “puny” in the 
spring and summer that they do not 
think of attributing it to hookworm 
disease in the many, many cases 
when that is the real and only 
trouble. 

That hookworm disease is general- 
ly caused by going barefooted in pol- 
luted soil is now as well known as 
the fact of the disease itself. At 
this season of year, therefore, when 
children are rejoicing over their 
annual escape from the thralldom of 
footgear, thousands of farm parents 
are beginning to ask, “Is it safe for 
me to let my children go barefooted? 
And if it isn’t safe, how can I make 
it so? Or if I am compelled to let 
them go barefooted anyhow, what 
precautions should I observe?” 

These questions The Progressive 
Farmer recently put up to Dr. John 
A. Ferrall, one of the best-known 
Southern doctors in the Hookworm 
Commission, and we published his 
reply in a late issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

It will be seen from his authori- 
tative statement that we are to get 
rid of hookworm in much the same 
way that we are getting rid of cattle 
ticks. We keep cattle off a field or 
pasture for a year, and the ticks fail- 
ing to get an animal to live on, die, 
and that pasture is forever after 
tick-free, . unless the ticks are 
brought into it from elsewhere. 

Similarly, if the hookworms on an 
infected area fail for twelve or eigh- 
teen months to find entrance to a 
human being, they likewise die, and 
the soil is freed from hookworm pol- 
lution, unless or until it is infected 
from the outside. 

The gist of the matter, if one may 
speak plainly—and one must speak 
plainly when human life is at stake 
—is simply this: 

(1) We have a widespread, life- 
sapping, ruinous disease in the South 
that can never be stamped out until 
everybody uses sanitary privies and 
nothing else—not merely the white 
families, but every negro tenant and 
field worker as well. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how careful the land-owner him- 
self may be, if he allows his tenants 
and hired hands to pollute the soil 
and spread the infection. 

(2) The first thing to do is to in- 
stall these sanitary privies .and re- 
quire every one on the place to use 
them. If it seems a little expense to 
put them up for your tenants, just 
remember that the improved health 
of these tenants will enable them to 
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do enough more work in a single 
season, to repay you twice over. 

(3) Don’t depend upon your own 
ideas as to what a sanitary privy is. 
That will not be safe. Drop a postal 
to the ‘State Board of Health” at 
your State capital and ask for their 
information and literature on the 
subject. 

(4) Even after putting up these 
sanitary privies it will not be safe 
‘to let your children go barefooted 
the first year, for it will take from 
six to eighteen months for the al- 
ready existing infection to die out. 
Every school, too, should have sani- 
tary privies—one for boys and one 
for girls; and it is not safe to let 
school children go barefooted in any 
case where this is not done. 

(5) If your children wish to go 
barefooted and take the risk of it, 
be ready to treat them in case the 
disease makes its appearance. Usu- 
ally, but not always, the first sign of 
infection is a case of ‘‘ground-itch’”’ 
or ‘‘toe-itch.””. The hookworms have 
then entered the system, and in 
about six or eight weeks they thor- 
oughly infect the body. Then is the 
time to give treatment. A loss of 
complexion and increasing sallow- 
ness are the most prominent signs of 
fully developed hookworm disease. 

(6) The treatment is very cheap 
and simple, so cheap, easy, and sim- 
ple—a prescription of thymol and 
epsom salts—that Dr. Ferrell sug- 
gests that in the fall you should 
have any children who have gone 
barefooted examined when they put 
on their shoes, whether or not they 
show positive signs of being sick. 

(7) Your State Board of Health 
has free literature telling all about 
the disease and how to treat it. It 
will also make an absolutely free ex- 
amination of any person who shows 
symptoms. Simply address a pos- 
tal to “State Board of Health,” at 
your State Capital, and say, ‘‘Please 
send me free bulletins and literature 
about hookworm disease.”? And while 
writing, it will be a good thing to 
add, ‘“‘Also please send me regularly 
your free Monthly Bulletin.”’ 

(8) Do it to-day. 








A TRIBUTE TO DR. KNAPP. 


Wake County Farmers’ Union Adopts 
Appropriate Resolutions. 


The following resolutions concern- 
ing Dr. Knapp and movements for 
better farming methods were adopted 
by the Wake County (N. C.) Farm- 
ers’ Union: 

Whereas, The Farmers’ Union of 
Wake County has heard with pro- 
found regret of the death of that 
great benefactor of Southern agri- 
culture, Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, or- 
ganizer of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby record 
our own sorrow at the passing of 
this great man,‘'and hereby express 
our sense of the great debt we owe 
him in .“‘educating the agricultural 
class in scientific farming,’’ which is 
one of the cardinal first principles of 
the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union. 

Resolved second, That we hereby 
declare our purpose to co-operate in 
every possible way with Dr. Knapp’s 
son and _ successor, Mr. Bradford 
Knapp, and other Demonstration 


agents, as well as with our State De-| 


partment of Agriculture and A. & M. 
College, in the great work of bring- 


ing Southern farmers to get as much 
from an acre as the Northern and 
Western farmer gets. 

Resolved third, That we urge every 
Union farmer to lend his aid to 
every agency and organization that 
looks to better farming and greater 
yields per acre. So long = as our 
methods of farming and land-man- 
agement are such as to make our 
crops cost twice as much to produce 
as crops in the North and West, so 
long will the Southern farmer re- 
main poor in spite of all efforts to 
help him in other ways. Reform 
here, as Dr. Knapp often urged, is 
fundamental. 

Resolved fourth, That we especial- 
ly repudiate any silly talk about the 
dangers of ‘‘over-production” in case 
all Southern farmers should adopt 
such improved and economical meth- 
ods. There can never be an over- 
production of any crop that we buy 
instead of sell. With our farmers 
buying corn at prices from 75 cents 
to $1.00 per bushel, and hay at 
$28.00 to $30.00 per ton, (the prices 
now prevailing in our State) meat, 
butter, flour and other farm _ pro- 
ducts at prices that give to the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Western farmers a profit and to 
railroads. thousands of 
freight charges, there ¢ 
thing as ‘‘over-production” alon 
these lines. The price of no ag 
save cotton and tobacco would be in. 
fluenced by any possible increase in 
yield that the South might make, 
As to these crops, and especially eof, 
ton, if we should learn to Produce 
our present yield on half the Present 
acreage, this would enable us to Dut 
the other half in food crops for man 
and beast, saving the millions and 
millions of dollars we now send West 
for Western corn, wheat, hay, and 
bacon, and speedily bring such Dros. 
perity to the cotton farmer ag to 
make him the richest soil-tiller g 
the continent. 

That copies of this resolution }, 
sent the family of Dr. Knapp, ay 
also to the Carolina Union Farmer, 
The Progressive Farmer, and Farn. 
ers’ Journal, with request to publish, 


the 
dollars in 
an be no Such 


There are people who oy 
more to bitter enemies than to ap 
parently pleasant friends; the form. 
er often speak the truth, the latte 
never.—Cicero. 
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FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE! 








one year, $1.25. 
as separateword. 





In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 
to sell, buy. or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents;three months, 40 cents; six mo 
Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your ad 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 


; two weeks,7 
nths, 70 cents; 
dress, counts 








For sale—Pure bred Southdown buck. 


Robt 
Wilson, McLeansville, N. C. 





For sale—250 bushels Hickory King corn, 65c. 
Walter Wilson, St Brides, Va. 





Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala. 





Indian Runner ducks—one drake and four 
ducss for $s Box 114 Maxton, N.C. 





Wanted — lo exchange 20-horse eugine for 
auto. H. Eugene Fant, Seneca, S. C. 





Iudian Runner duck exgs, 13, $1; 40, $2.50. 
James T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3. 





Cra-y Jane sweet potato draws, $1.75 per 1,000 
Arthur W. Perry, Youngs Island, S C 





For sale—Two milk cows, fresh in milking. 
Address A. D Atkinson, Archer, N C 





Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, are planting 40- 
acre sweet potato patch for seed plants in 1912. 





For sale—Nicely marked, 
pups. 


pure-bred setter 
Rosedale Sto:k Farm, Jeffersonton Va. 





Wanted—To buy beeswax and scrap brass, 
copper, lead, zinc and tinfoil. H. Eugene Fant, 
Seneca, S C. 





White Leghorn, Barred Rock eggs, 50 cents a 
dozen. Baby chicks, 13 cents. Marion Moseley, 
Jeffress, Va. 





Biueback herrings for sale. Packed in 2b-ib. 





kits, $1 per kit, cash with order. E. L. Deans, 
Gatesville, N. C 
Red Duroc Jersey boar, registered. lwo 


years old last October. Price $25. S.A. Marvin, 
White Hall, 5s. C. 





Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
$5 per 83 lb. bag, cash with order. W.&. Cowper, 
Gatesville, N. C. 


Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Ham 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian anal 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, 13, $1.00.. Mrs. Geo, Sut. 
ton. Calypso, N. C. ; 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed 
or = eens: $00 Ibs. 55c; 500, $2.25; in 
ey will keep. Breslauer, Lachic 
Waverly Mills, S. C. —ae 





Partridge Wyandottes and Indian Ru 
oe. ‘ ees, ba me per 15, and $1 U0 per 12 alte 
ne Ist. reediug stock for sale in 
P.S Powell, C .arluite, N. C. sun = 





Eighteen White Leghorns from our breediy 
pens tor sale at $12 ; Youug’sstrain. Leghon 
Red and Ancora eggs, $1 per setiing. Kedaft 
White Poultry Yards, Sianiey, N. c. 















For exchange—Home dairy outfit, bundni | 
ton silo, gasoline engine and Tornado Blowg, 
feed cutter. For pedigree pigs, mules, or brow 
mare. Ernest Boelie News Ferry, Va. 





Sweet Potato Plauts for immediate shipment, 
$1 75 per 1,000. Tomato plants, “Livingston's 
Beauty,” $1.75 per 1,000; 10,0u0 for $15. Write for 
catalogue. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 





Peas for sale.—Whippoorwills, $2.10 per bus 
Clays, $2.25; Blacks, $2.35; Mammoth Yellow So 
Beans, $2.40. Ail F. O. B. our station, good stock 
Hickory Milling Company, Hickory, N.C. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will shiy 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and ¢ 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turnert 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 





This year’s breeders cheap, o make room fit 
growing stock. Fu.e-bred S.C. W. Leghoras, 
large, vigorous birds. Wyckoff and Blanchard 
Strain. Litthe Euglaud Farm, Hampton, Va 





Summer sale of 100 Minorca heus, 100 Auconas, 
50 White, Brown ana Buff Leghorns. 25 Lan 
shans, 25 Reds and Wyandottes. Send for fiet 
price list of eggs. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Vt 





For sale—Seven registered Berkshire pigs, 
eight weeks old, $7.50 each. W. E. Shipley, 
Valle Crucis, N. C 





Eggs at 76c ana $i for the remainder season. 
High scoring 3S. C. - Leghorns. Mapleton 
Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 





Duroc pigs, 3 months old, choice stock, best 
blood, pedigree furnished, $8 eaca, $15 a pair. 
U. L. Russell, Jeffress, Va. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
40 pound feather beds at $10. The stokes furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Duroc Jersey pigs, July delivery, eight weeks 
old, five dollars. Cash with order. H. C. 
Bragaw, Washington, N. C. 





_ “Registered Berkshire pigs of the best breed- 
ing. prices reasonable, Satisfaction guaranteed- 
J. W. Adams, Addison, Va.” 





S. C. White and Buff Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15. 
Chicks 1 week to 2 months $2 to $5 a dozen. 
Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C 





Potato slips for sa'e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 
at once for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 





_ Farm for sale—300 acres; nice two story dwell- 
ing; eleven miles from Raleigh good road. 
ae farms of same class. R. E. Prince, Raleigh 





Wanted—Woman to cook, wash and iron for 
four adults incountry. Good, permanent home 
i right woman. 6.0. Townsend, Raynham, 





Melville Farm—Shropshire Buck lambs for Ju- 
ly delivery, extra good, both in size and bone, 





$10 each. Engage now. R. W. Scott, Haw Riv- 
er, N.C. 





Cabbage, lettuce, parsley, egg plant, peppet 
cauliflower, sage and prize-taker onion plants 
asparagus and rhubarb roots, horseradish sets 
price list free. Geo M Todd, Greensboro, N.6 


For sale—Clemson College stock, mixed, putt 
bred Berkshires and tamworth; fine pigs read] 
for shipment ab ut J. ne 1; $5 each, cash will 
order. C. W. McCreery. 1326 Main Stree 
Columbia, S. C. 











Wanted—Young men and women in tht 
country aud towns to represent us. Good salaty, 
steady ano permanent income to those whe 
work for us. Write for pa-ticulars. Suff 
Business College, Suffolk, Va 





We have for sale large quantity of North Car 
olina corned Mullets and Blue Fish, corned. 
Farmers can join in with their neighbors and 
buy a 100 lb. barrel and divide. Send in you 
~~ atonce. Swansboro Fish Co., Swansbor 


————————— 


Ten thousand Bermuda grass roots $1, ideal 
pasture, terrace builder, lawn, hay; endo 
D. pt. Agriculture, experiment stations, Clemstt 
College, ‘Southern Cultivator,” ‘Progress 
Farmer.” Che.pest stock food—all stuck la 
it—very nutritious, Carolina Farms, Box 
Orangeburg, S C Ss 


Wanted—A dry hand milker to milk twat 
cows and care ‘or same, also to look after &® 
dry cows. Must be a man with experient 
feeding and producing mi.k. Good referers 
required Nice cottage near town if et 
Heal hy locativn. State salary in first 
Bun Bridges, Yorkville, S Go a 

Five varieties sound peas testing 98 es 
germinating recleaned, and well sacked) rag 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. ows 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, ane © ig 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by ree oils 
Essex boar Pigs for slaughter. Angoré 
cheap. 











J. E. Coulter, Connellys springs 6 
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THE MARKETS 




















RALEIGH COTTON. 





Middling- ao 
En, ccnceeacecwncene 20% 
vmtmese 86 00 35 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 
d by W.T. Williams, editor The 















h 
—- “Cotton Record.) 
Week ending May 29 
14 
on—Good ordinary-.----------- 14. 
font or middling -------- ae 
Middling .------------ ~ oo 
Good middling - ----~---- i % ‘ 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton — 
Cottonseed meal—per ton-------- $27.0 
Total sales 712 bales. 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) én 
ooeee- = —<—— 4 
Pinte — 
Machine vicked--- 34@3% 





RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


hed by W. G. Lambert, Manager. 
(Repor Ton Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


-.. $6.00 to 6.00 

Steers, best, per CWL.,-----------~— 
ae, ees to good, per cwt.,------ : = to 6 1 
common to opt gl ewt.,..----- ed 7 
Heifers, best, per CW. -----c---w==_— +02 10a 
medium to good, per cwt., -- . 1 to 6.25 


common to fair, per ewt., ------- 






4.75 to 5.00 
, per cwt., ---------- 

Cows, berra to good, per cwt 4 4 : _ 
common to fair, per ewt. rye He 

eae ort, —— 3.79 to 4.25 
8, ieee 

Calves, extra, per cwt a ed to bas, 
medium, per cwt.,------------=-- ae. aa 

cows, per head.-------------- 2 A : 

Hogs, best, per CWt., ----~---=-~~--~= Lea "4 aaa 
good, per cWt., ------------==---= ee es 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- re > 

Sheep, best, per cwt., ---------------- 5 = O) <5 
common to fair, per GWt, on-.. 3.00 to 4 
teem ~ 6.00 to 7.00 


spring lambs-------------------- 





CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 



































u 
D.S.C. R. Sides, packed------------ on 
D.S. Bellies, packed-------.-------- 84 
D.S. Butts .-------------------------- 26 
Butter, creamery ------ ---------=---- 16 
Hams, choice - ro 
, pure, tierces 

pearl....-------------------=-- byes 
Meal, common : 

: 1.36 to 1.35 
i Timothy - Pi 76 
Corn, mixed 75 
Qats, clipped, white--------------~-- S 
Geimixed ...-..-...........------ 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel-.... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds-------..- 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds--~---—- 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-----.---- 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds .-----. _ 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds-----~------__- 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced 70 
Rebundled 7 
New Ties 92 
Pegging, ST ae 8% 
Flo’ pring wheat patent---.---- $5.75 to 6.25 
Patent a.cuto 5.25 
Straight i 4.50 

Choice 4.75 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
trips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Receipts of loose tobacco have 
been insignificant and prices for all 
tobaccos are unchanged. The hot, 
dry weather has continued and farm- 
ets complain that the ground is too 


hard for them to plow and it is im- 
Possible for them to plant tobacco. 
The plants are becoming more or 


less over-grown in the beds and un- 
less we have rain soon, the crop will 
be curtailed and at best the crop 
Will be late. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
New York, May 23, 1911. 

We have a large supply of both 
Old and new potatoes; old, in bulk, 
Per 180 Ibs., $1.60@1.90; bags,, $1- 
‘50@1.75; new, per bbl., $3.25 @4- 
‘15 for No. 1, and $2.25@3.50 for 
No. 2, white; red, $3@4.25 per bbl. 
Sweets, $1.25@2 per basket. Some 
Onions have come from Florida and 
Work out at $1.25@1.75 per basket; 
Texas, white, per crate, $1.25 @2. 
abbage is lower—$1.25@1.75 per 
crate for N. C., white; red, $2.25@3 
Per crate. Asparagus, Va., 80c.@$1 
Per doz, Georgia wax beans, 30c.@ 
$1 per basket; green beans, 35c.@ 
$1.40 per basket. Beets $2.50@4 
Der 100 bunches; Va., $3.50@5. Old 
carrots, $1.75@2; new, per 100 


bunches, §62.25@8. 
$1.50 per basket. 


Cucumbers, 50c. 
Corn, $2@4 per 


case. Cauliflower, 80c.@$1.20 per 
basket. Eggplant, $1.25@1.50 per 
box. Garlic, $4@5 per 100 Ibs. 


Horseradish, $4@5.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Lettuce, 50@75c. per basket. Leeks, 
$1.75@2 per 100 bunches. Mint, 
$2@3 per 100 bunches. Okra, $2@ 
3 per 100 bunches. Oysterplant, $3 
@4 per 100 bunches. Large bas- 
kets of large N. C. peas bring $1.25 
@2 per basket; small baskets, 60c. 
@ $1; Norfolk, $1.50 @2.50 per large 


basket. Peppers, 75c.@$1.25 per 
carrier. Parsley, $1@1.25 per bbl. 


for plain. Radishes, 50@75c. per 
100 bunches. Rhubarb, 60c.@$1 per 
100 bunches. Romaine, $1.50 @2 per 


bbl. Spinach, 75c.@$1 per bbl. 
Scallions, 75c.@$1 per bbl. Squash, 


50c.@$1 per %-bushel basket. Tur- 
nips, $1@2.50 per 100 bunches for 
white and $2@2.50 per bbl. for ru- 
tabagas. 

Butter firm at 22c. for creamery 
specials and 15% @16% for factory. 


Eggs range from 16% to 19c. for 
best Western. 
Wheat tends lower; No. 2, red, 


psot, 99c. Corn, 59%c. oats, 39 %e. 
for standards. 
Mess -pork, $18@18.50. Mess 


beef, $12.50@13.25. 





FAREWELL TO INDIA; HOME- 
WARD BOUND AT LAST. 


(Continued from page 9.) 


butehered in cold blood by the 
treacherous Nana Dhundar Pant; and 
I was greatly interested in meeting 
in Muttra one of the few living men, 
a Christianized Brahman, who as a 
small boy witnessed that terrible 
massacre which for cruelty and 
heartlessness is almost without a 
parallel in modern history. In Agra 
is the Pearl Mosque which is itself 
an architectural triumph splendid 
enough to make the city famous if 
the Taj had not already made it so; 
the Great Temple in Madura is one 
of the most impressive of the strictly 
Hindu structures in India; in Madras 
I found a curious reminder of early 
missionary activity in the shape of 
a cathedral which is supposed to 
shelter the remains of the Apostle 
Thomas; and the ruins of the once 
proud and imperial but now utterly 
deserted cities of Amber and Fateh- 
pur-Sikri have a strange and melan- 
choly interest. 

For sheer grandeur and sublimity, 
however, I found nothing in India 
or anywhere else to equal the scen- 
ery about the little city of Darjeeling 
on the boundary of northern India 
and on the edge of the great Hima- 
laya mountain range. In sight from 
its streets and from near-by peaks 
are the highest mountains formed by 
the Almighty’s hand, and whether 
half-revealed and half-concealed by 
clouds, or bared to the sunlight, they 
are always unapproachably majestic. 

Long before daylight one morning 
I bestrode a sure-footed Darjeeling 
horse and wound my way, with two 
friends of a day (as friends in travel 
are likely to prove), to the top of Ti- 
ger Hill, from which point we looked 
across the boundaries of Tibet and 
saw the sun rise upon a view whose 
majesty defies description. In the 
distance on our left there glittered 
in its mantle of everlasting snow and 
with its twin attendants, the summit 
of Mount Everest, 29,002 feet high, 
the highest mountain on the surface 
of the earth. Even grander was the 
view directly in from of us, for there, 
only one-third as far away as Ever- 
est, royal Kinchinjunga, 28,156 feet 
high, and second only to Everest, I 





believe, ‘“‘shouldered out the sky,’— 


its colossal granite masses, snow- 
covered and wind-swept, towering 
towards the very zenith. Stand at 


the foot of Pike’s Peak and imagine 
another Pike’s Peak piled on top; 
stand at the foot of Mount Mitchell 
and imagine four other Mount Mitch- 
ells on top of one another above its 
highest point—the massive bulk in 
either case stretching thousands and 
thousands of feet above the line of 
everlasting snow. Such is Kinchin- 
junga. Monarch of a_ white-clad 
semi-circle of kingly peaks it stood. 
and the sun, not yet risen to our 
view, colored the pure-white of its 
crest with a glow of rose-tint, and in 
a minute or two had set the whole 
vast amphitheater a glitter with the 
warm hues of its earliest rays. Spell- 
bound we watched as if forbidden 
intruders upon a view it was not 
meant for any but the high gods 
themselves to see. About it all was 
a suggestion of illimitableness, of 
more than earthly majesty, of infinite 
serenity and measureless calm, which 
sat upon our spirits with a certain 
eerie unworldliness. It only con- 
firmed an almost inevitable conjec- 
ture when I learned later that it was 
in sight of the Himalayas that Gau- 
tama Buddha dreamed his dream of 
the Nirvana and of its brooding and 
endless peace in which man’s fretful 
spirit,— 


“From too much love of living 
From hope and fear set free,’’— 


may find at last the rest that he has 
sought im vain through all our hu- 
man realm of Time and Place. 

Regretfully at length we left the 
matchless view, lingeringly we watch- 
ed the landscape fade behind us, and 
thought how when ten thousand 
years have passed, travelers from 
countries whose names have rot been 
coined, with modes of transportation 
not yet invented, will still come to 
gaze upon these cloud piercing peaks, 
glittering snow-clad as they have 
glittered since the dawn of history— 
the sublimest interpretation of the 
majesty and unchangeableness of the 
Great God who made them, “with 
whom is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.’’ 





Mr. J. S. McKeown writes us from 
Cornwell,, S. C., that the farmers 
there are preparing to hold a cow 
show, thus following the good exam- 
ple set by Yorkville. Another splen- 
did example of how “shines a good 
deed in a naughty world.” When 
your community takes a forward step 
it not only benefits itself, but makes 
the way plain for other neighbor- 
hoods who wish to progress. 





Cholly Citybred (to farmer prun- 
ing apple tree): ‘‘What are you do- 
ing, my good man, may I ask?’ 
Farmer: ‘I’m pruning.’ Cholly City- 
bred: ‘“‘But isn’t it rather early for 
prunes?’’—Kansas City Journal. 


Saw Mill and Planer 


All in good condition; located three miles from 
railroad station, in a well timbered section. 
The plant can be bought at a targain. The 
location containing 40 or50 acres of land, together 
with some fiie pine timber, which can be 
bought also. For particulars, address 


BOX 42. R. No. 1, Efland, N. C. 
Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 12%c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J. C. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


SEED PEAS 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cow- 
peas for sale. Write or wire us for cash 
prices. 


Hall & Pearsall, Inc. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
























A.DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 


WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS ? 


KRESO DIP NGI 


TANDARDIZED 


INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED @Y THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB ——~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PARKE, DAvis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Field Peas 


We have on hand a good supply of 
peas —all varieties. ‘The stock is 
thoroughly recleaned and in fine con- 
dition. rite for samples and prices. 











Morrison Produce & Provision Co., 
Statesville, N. C. 























PERSONALLY CONDUCT ED TOUR 
WEST POINT, NEW YORK 


Norfolk And New York City 


LEAVING RALEIGH, GOLDSBORO, BEAUFORT, 
AND ORIENTAL, N. C., JUNE, 15th 
via 
Norfolk Southern Railroad, Old Pomin- 
ion Line, Hudson River Day Line. 


From Rate From Rate 

R leigh, N. C. $29.85 Geldsboro, N.C. $29.85 
Wilson, “29.35 Kinston, ** “$9 85 
Greenville, ‘' 29.35 New Bern ** 29 85 
Washington, ‘“* 29.35 Beauf rt. ‘* 30.60 
Oriental, “* 29.35 Morehead City, ‘ 30.60 


Rates in same pr. portion from all intermediate 
stations. If Pullman is not required to Norfolk 
rates will be slightly less. Rates include Pull- 
man and state room accommodations, and all 
meals enroute to and from New York City and 
hotel (Room only) for 5 days in New York City. 

The party will be chaneroned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace R. Dowell and Miss Flora Creech of Ral- 
eich, N.C. For complete information, and book- 
let giving details, apply to any agent Norfolk 
Southern R. R., or address 
D. V. Conn. T P.A., W. W. Croxton, G. P.A., 

Raleigh, N. C. Nortolk, Va. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Very Low Round Trip Rates to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Return, Account 
World’s Baraca-Philathea Conven- 
tion, June 10-15, 1911. 

For the above occasion the Southern Railway 


announces the sale of very low round trip 
tickets as follows: 





From— 
Raleigh mer aa SAE 
Goldsboro-.--.-..- ----- 61 80 
Durham------. ~- 49.45 
Burlington----- --- 4810 
CORE... eeeecctene waeconcmsqes 49 45 


Tickets on sale June 8 and Q, 1411, wit» final 
return limit to reach original starting point not 
later than midnight of June 18, 1911. Tickets 
willalso be onsale from all other stations on 
same basis as rates quoted above. Fer Pullm-n 
reservations and any information that may be 
desired with r- feren‘e torates ete., call cn your 
nearest agent or addres the undersivned. ‘J O, 
Jones, Traveling Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











39 Acres, Stock and Tools Included. 
Borders Beautiful Bay. 


$9 acres with soil especially adapted for berries and 
truck; market at Baltimore only short distance away; 
abundance of fruit; good 6-room house, beautifully 
shaded by grand old Walnut trees; barn, chicken house, 
etc., only 1-2 mile to all advantages;borders the water 
for over 500 feet, thereby permitting the pleasure of 
bathing, boating and fishing right at the door; magnifi- 
cent view of river and bay; to effect immediate sale 
owner includes horse, wagon, harness, carriage and all 
farm implements and machinery, all for only $3,300, part 
cash, remainder on easy terms; for particulars, travel- 
ing instructions, etc., see page 79, Strout’s New Big Farm 
Catalogue No. 34, copy free; Station 1358, E. A. Strout, 
Land Title Building, Phila., Pa. 


Southwest Georgia Farm Lands 


FOR SALE in traets from eight to ten thousand 
acwes. Prices right, health good, best roads in 
the South. Winters short and mild; good breeze 
in summer; regular seasons. Land is level and 
easy to cultivate. Produces from 39 to 90 bush- 
els of oats, and as high as 50 bushels of wheat 
per acre this year. Best of cotton and fruit 
lands. Come, see, and be convine-d. Write us 
at once. .S. & G. W. ANDREWS. 
Planters Bank Bidg., Americus, Ga 


800 ACRES LAND AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


By order of the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of North Carolina I will sell at pub- 
’s S! Haw , Alamance 
County, North Carolina, on the 24th day of June, 1911, for 
cash 800 A. land more or less, divided in various tracts; 
also tenements, dwelling houses. store house, saw mill 
outfit, hay press and mowing machine. This land is ex- 
cellent farming land, most of it is under cultivation. For 
further particulars apply to 
Graham, N. C. 


J. HARVEY WHITE, Trustee, 


Nine Horse Farm 


For sale, near Powellsville, N.C. 9%horse crop 
farm adapted to peanuts, cotton, tobacco and 
corn, good dwelling house, 7 rooms; 4 good ten- 
ant houses, good store house, pack house for 
tobacco and a plenty of out buildings. Will 


sell on easy terms. * 
J. E. Jordan, Powellsville, N. C. 


Farmers Take Notice 


$25 an acre will buy a Mississippi Delta 
farm that will grow enough per annum 
on one acre to pay for four or five acres. 
No fertilizing, no irrigating. Seasons 
regular, climate delightful. For partic- 
ulars, write 


W.T.PITTS, Indianola, Mississippi. 


100 Acres $1,600 Part Cash 


Farming Implements Included. 


This is a money-maker, all ready for business; 60 acres 
in fields, 30 in stream watered pasture, balance in timber; 
255 fruit trees; good 7-room house, pure water, big barn, 

ary, water power grist mill with established trade; 
owner cannot care for it; includes cow, corn planter and 
all small tools; price for everything only $1600, part cash. 
For further details and traveling directions to see this 
and many other profit-paying, equipped farms, in North 
Carolina and Virginia see page 88, Strout’s Farm Cata- 
logue No. 34, copy free. Station 1358, E. A. Strout, 517 
Lithia St., Greensvoro, N. C. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 




















place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
one aap swe years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
e, Va. 





Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


1000 Acres 


' Two miles of Monroe, N. C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
On railroad. Public road. 10,000 cords of wood. 
Two hundred thousand feet timber. Two hund- 
red acres cultivated. Will cut to suit purchaser. 
An ideal spot for a factory or manufacturing 
plant. $22.50 per acre. 


MONROE INSURANCE & INVESTMENT CO., 
MONROE N. C 


ORCHARD LAND FOR SALE 
70 acres in one tract, 38 acres in one tract, half 
mile from The Sparger Orchard Company’s cele- 
brated orchard. Ten dollars an acre. 
**BROWER,”’’ Mt. Airy, N. C. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION TO 
Jacksonville and 


Tampa, Florida 
June 6, 1911 via Seaboard Air 
Line Railway 


Seaboard is the short line to Florida and offers 
the quickest and most convenient service. 
Tickets on sale for all trains June 6, good to re- 
turn on any regular train within 7 days. 
Special train leaves Hamlet night of June 6 with 
high-back seat vestibule coaches and Pullman 
sleeping cars. Do not fail to take advantage of 
this low rate and visit the land of flowers. For 
further information regarding rates and pull- 
man reservations call on agent or write the 
undersigned. H S. Leard, D. P. A .Raleigh, N.C. 














Paint Is Cheaper 
Than New 
Buildings 


You know how 
quickly a_ building 
that never saw paint 
goes to rack and ruin. 

The boards rot 
around the nails, they 
crack and warp. 

Only constant re- 
pair keeps the build. 
ing standing. 

An occasional coat of good paint made with 


“Dutch Boy Painter”’ 
White Lead 


and real linseed oil will save your buildings 
and reduce repair, to say nothing of im- 
proving the looks of the place. 

Decide to use “‘ Dutch Boy Painter’? White 
Lead this spring. It’s a mighty good investment. 
Write for our “Helps No. 2018” which will tell 
you why, how, with what and when to paint. 


National Lead Company 
New York Cleveland Chicago | | 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 

Cincinnati San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 




















There is Money in Chickens 





and Money in Advertising 








Messrs. Editors: 

From 86 inquiries this seison I 
sold to 63 persons #215. worth of 
poultry and eggs, from $12.50 worth 
of advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer during the past four months. 
Of this amount, $160 is for eggs sold 
from 39 best hens; I also have set 409 
eggs from these hens, allowing ten 
hens to sit, and allowing six to brood 
or partly brood the chicks. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Landis, N. C. 
































THE POULTRY YARD | 
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A BIG POULTRY BUSINESS. 


What the poultry industry may 
amount to is strikingly shown in the 
case of Hamblen County, Tenn. From 
Morristown, the county seat, a town 
of 4,000 people, something like $2,- 
000,000 worth of poultry and eggs 
is shipped annually, and the busi- 
ness is constantly growing. 

Mr. F. Roger Miller, of the Morris- 
town Republican, writes us: 

“The regular poultry trains, 
leaving here each Saturday, 
carry an average of from ten to 
thirty cars of poultry and eggs to 
the Eastern markets. It is esti- 
mated that 6,000,000 pounds of 
eggs were shipped last year, and 
about 5,000,000 pounds of poul- 
try. This estimate does not in- 
clude the express. shipments, 
however, and since the feeding 
station was established here 
they have at times been very 


ly the best layers I’ve ever kept. A 
few weeks ago I advertiseq eggs for 
sitting at $1 per sitting and am get- 
ting orders right along. Have a $5 
order to fill to-morrow. 


I expect to set all the eggs 7 can 
and have more hens and, of course, 
more eggs next winter. Brown Leg- 
horns will surely lay if you keep off 
lice and feed them in reason, I 
think the only way another breed 
can beat them is in regard to Sitting 
It is so late in spring before they 
want to sit, you can’t raise the early 
pullets. I keep a pen of mongrels 





to use for sitters; but I think I wy 
order some of the Rhode Islang Reds | 
for that purpose. They are recom. | 
mended as fine mothers. I think it 
is so much better to keep pure 
breds; you will prize them go much 
more than mongrels. I suppose in- 
cubators are all right for hatching, 
but I had rather the hen would share 

















Best B. P. Rocks, 


EGGS AND CHICKS S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 8 
months old $2, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


S. C. White Leghorns 
Eg Ss Reduced to 75 cents and $1.50 per 15 for 
g rest of season. There is still time to 
hatch winter layers and show birds. 
Wim. Battle Cobb, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


PURE-BRED POULTRY FOR QUICK SALE. 
Pure-bred S. C. Brown Leghorns 
Pure-bred S C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Pure-bred R. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
Prices $1.00 up. 

CHAS. D. JOHNSTON, Graham, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


Now is your chance to get first-class eggs. 
White Wyandotte, White Leghorn. Price 75c. 
per sitting of 15 eggs. 

R. E. CRADDOCK, R.F.D.No. 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


The 

of a building is the important 
part. <A poor cheap roof is a 
waste of money. 

American Ingot Iron Rust Re- 
sisting Fire and Lightning Proof 
Roofing can*be laid by any one 
and at a moderate cost, and lasts 
a lifetime. As for Boo let A. 
and low price list free. 
































THE 
DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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large. Regular shipments of 

milk-fed broilers are made al- 

most daily and these vary from 
one to a hundred dozen per day. 

“There are now 88 farms in 

the county stocked with 1,000 to 
2,000 chickens each. A large egg 
farm has recently been estab- 
lished near this city and is now 
stocked with 1,000 laying hens 
and pullets. It is very probable 
that we will soon have a dozen 
or more egg farms in addition 
to the other features of the large 
poultry business already devel- 
oped.”’ 

The picture gives an interior view 
of a building in which 20,000 chick- 
ens may be fed and housed. 

It may be said, too, that most of 
this large amount of poultry and 
eggs comes from the farms, a very 
large per cent of it representing the 
work of the women, who find poultry 
a profitable side-line. A poultry as- 
sociation has lately been organized 
and it is expected that the profits 
of the business will be even greater 
as pure-bred stock is more gen- 
erally substituted for the mongrels 
still too frequently found. 





A CASE OF CHICKEN FEVER. 


Messrs, Editors: For the last year 
I have had a severe case of chicken 
fever which doesn’t get any better. 
Last February I bought 4 hens and 
a rooster of the §. C. Brown Leg- 
horn stock from one of your adver- 
tisers. I raised all the chicks I could 
from their eggs, about 25 cockerels 
and 30 pullets. I kept all the pul- 
Jets, but sold all my surplus cock- 
erels in the fall. Right here I made a 
mistake. If I had kept them until 


this spring I could have found much 
easier sale for them and at a better 
price. 

~The Brown Leghorns are certain- 





with me the responsibility of the eggs 
and chicks. 
MRS. N. F. THOMPSON. 
Durham, N. C. 





Publicity Counts. 

Messrs. Editors: The Associated 
Press deemed it of sufficient import- 
ance to use two inches of the dailies 
to announce that a New York poul- 
tryman had gotten 1,226 eggs from 
60 hens during March, and pronounc- 
ed him champion of the world. I had 
15 R. I. Reds in the same time to lay 
316, averaging 2%4 ounces each, and 
one hen had been laying since the 
middle of September, with a rest of 
two weeks in November. I believe 
we can do things just as well as our 
Northern brothers, but when it comes 
to publicity they have us hitched to 
the post. They are ahead of us in 
prosperity and this may be a reason 
for it. J. M. NORFLEET. 

Tarboro, N. C. 





A week or so ago Uncle Jo had an 
article on how to make money out of 
capons. Now there is a Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 452, Capons and Capon- 
izing. It is free and full of valuable 
information. Write the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy if interested. 





Indian Runner duck eggs beiDs 
extra large, the average sitting hen 
can only cover eleven eggs. 


—— 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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A SYSTEM OF SUB-IRRIGATION. 


How a Florida Trucker Irrigates His Sandy Soil Thoroughly 
by Means of a Very Simple Device. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Field Editor. 


privilege of inspecting a sys- 

tem of sub-irrigation which is 
in successful use on a truck farm 
near Jacksonville, Fla. The system 
is essentially the 
same as that 
which has been so 
satisfactorily em- 
ployed in the irri- 
gation of celery 
near Sanford, Fla. 
Near Jacksonville 
it was used for 
growing cabbage, 
beans, beets, cel- 

PROF. J.F. DucGAR. ery, and most oth- 
er garden vegetables. 

Three-inch clay tiles, without col- 
lars or cement, are laid in lines 20 
feet apart. The average distance from 
the under side of the tile to the sur- 
face of the soil is about 18 inches. 
The lines of tile are laid with a min- 
imum grade and serve both for irri- 
gating the land in periods of deficient 
moisture and for draining it in wet 


TT WRITER recently had the 





' weather. 


The grade is determined rather by 
the requirements for irrigation than 
In some fields 
there are lines of tile 450 feet long, 
with a fall of only 3 inches in the 
total distance. Wherever the surface 
slopes much more steeply, there are 
devices for controlling or impounding 
the irrigation water. Then the sub- 
divisions of each row of the tile are 


+ of such length that the lower end of 


any section of tile is not more than 
3 inches lower than the upper end 
of the same section. In other words, 
under the conditions on this farm, 
wherever there is a fall of more than 
3 inches in the total length of the 
tile, a cut-off, or regulating device, is 
put in. 

The device for controlling, or hold- 
ing the water at the desired depth in 
the tile, and hence in the land, con- 
sists of a cement block about twenty 
inches long set in the ground verti- 
cally. Within this vertical cement 
block are two vertical hollows, made 
by a vertical dividing wall near the 
center of the block. 

The lower end of the line of tile is 
cemented to the cement block in such 
a way that for drainage purposes a 
stream of water can constantly flow 
through the bottom part of the cem- 
ent block without rising into either 
of the vertical hollows. However, in 
the central vertical wall separating 
the two hollows there are two holes, 
one on the same grade as the line of 
tiles, so that drainage water may flow 
through. However, there is a wooden 
Plug which may be inserted in this 
hole in the middle wall. When so in- 
serted, it causes the water to rise 
within the hollow nearest the source 
of supply, and in doing this the water 
is backed into the tile and caused to 
Tise in the goil under a pressure de- 
termined by the height to which the 
water rises in the hollow of the ce- 
ment block. 

At another point in this central 
wall of the cement wall block high 
enough up to afford the necessary 
Pressure, (and this is usually 6 or 8 
inches from the sarface of the soil), 
there is another hole which may 
be stopped by a wooden plug, thus 
bringing the water in the hollow and 
also in the soil almost to the sur- 
face. But ordinarily during irriga- 
tion the plug is inserted in the lower 
hole, 18 inches below the surface, 


_soil, 


but not in the upper hole, 8 
inches below the surface. Hence, 
when the water gets about 10 


inches deep in the hollow nearest 
the source of supply it begins to flow 
through this upper hole into the hol- 
low farthest from the source of sup- 
ply; and from the bottom of this sec- 
ond hollow it is conducted out either 
into a drainage ditch or else into a 
new section of irrigation tile. 

In making the cement blocks, both 
of the holes in the central or parti- 
tion walls are lined with 2-inch sec- 
tions of gas pipe, usually of a size 
of about 2 inches. This is in order 
that the insertion of the wooden plug 
may not wear away the concrete and 
thus cause leakage of the water need- 
ed to be backed up into the tiles for 
irrigation purposes. 

It should be added that the soil in 
which this system works admirably, 
consists of an extremely fine sand, 
with grains of apparent uniformity 
in size. In many places the layer of 
sand is 2 or 3 times as deep as the 
depth of the tile, while in other parts 
of the field where this system seems 
also to work well, a much stiffer sub- 
soil comes to a depth about on a level 
with the bottom of the tile, or even 
above it. 

It remains to be seen whether this 
system would work on land contain- 
ing much clay or loam, or whether 
the distance between drains would 
need to be greatly modified on such 
soils. 





PRUNING TOMATOES. 


Messrs. Editors: The matter of 
pruning tomatoes is one that does not 
receive as much attention as it 
should. We know that it is true that 
not all who grow an abundance of to- 
mato vines pick a heavy crop of to- 
matoes. Only last year there were 
many who grew very large vines that 











In this drawing a is a sucker; b is a fruit- 


ing branch. 

got but few tomatoes. And there 
was a cause for this, as there is a 
cause for every effect. The reason 
that such a small amount of fruit 
was picked is simple enough, for in 
the wet, cool spring the vines grew 
to an unnatural size. The tax 
on the root system was too great 
for the hot weather. 

Moist soil that is rich, or perhaps 
it would be better to say wet, rich 
causes suckers to sprout from 
the crotch between the leaf and the 
main stalk. If these are permitted to 
grow, they will get many feet long 
and there will be but little fruit. If 
they are pinched off as soon as they 
appear, say once a week, the excess 
growth will be forced back into the 
fruit and it will be ready to ripen 
as soon as the sun is hot. 

Should the suckers grow unnoticed 
until they have developed four or 
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IS the TIME to LOOK AFTER the GROWTH 





of YOUR COTTON and CORN CROPS 





A Top Dressing of NITRATE AGENCIES C0., Genuine Chilean NITRATE 
of SODA Will Mean Crop Insurance for YOU---As It Has for OTHERS 


EPORTS are coming from many districts of the cotton belt, of 
serious and permanent damage, due to the wet, cold weather--- 
to secure anything approaching a full yield, this handicep must 

be overcome, and the surest method is an immediate adoption of 


means to force the crop. 


To secure quickest results and greatest gains, use the 
fertilizer that is quickly available: 


»THE N. A. C. NITRATE OF SODA” 


WILL DO THE WORK 


---the more timely the top dressing, the larger the yield. 








.. N.A.C. NITRATE of SODA, a Remarkable 
Result Producer. 


The application per acre of 100 to 200 Ibs. of N.A.C. NI- 
TRATE (testing 15 percent minimum available nitrogen) will 
work wonders---it hastens the maturity of all crops, is available 
to the plant immediately after application, and need not be 
plowed under, a great saving of time and labor. 

N.A.C. NITRATE is of particular value as a fertilizer for Cotton and 
Corn—when used on cotton crops, it will ripen and open the bolls 


three weeks sooner than usual, and harden the bolis before the 
young weevils are old enough to bore through and destroy the crop 








All the prize winners in the Alabama Corn Grow- 
ing Contests Of 1910 top-dressed their corn with 
N.A.C. NITRATE OF SODA, according to 
statements made to contest judges. 

Thousands of up-to-date farmers the whole land 
over are using N.A.C. NITRATE NOW. 


Don’t delay another day, but send in a try-out 
order and judge for yourself what it will do for 
your own crops—delays are dangerous, especi- 
ally if you want to off-set the ravages of bad 
climatic conditions. 


Ifno dealer in your vicinity handles N A.C. NITRATE of SODA, write us for prices 
on any quantity. Literature on request. 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


Original and largest importers of NITRATE of SODA--- 
extensive stock always on hand ready for immediate shipment. 


Ferue_ 5 paligis 24 Bay St. Ah on 
NEW OR TA. tA. | SAVANNAR, oy 


Citizens Bank Bldg. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


24 Stone St 
NEW YORK 














CAN 


at VERY 
LOCEST PRICES 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


for filus 
We ship any sizeorder W'°“ tit smid quantity wasted 





MATIOWAL GAN COMPANY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 


Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
A Large Quantity 


Wanted of Blackberries 


SOL. BEAR & CO., 


North Carolina. 














Wilmington, 











five leaves, perhaps it would be best 
to pinch out the bud of the sucker 
instead of pulling off the entire 
growth. When a cluster of buds 
forms on a branch which is not near 
the main trunk, the small end of the 
branch should be pinched off to pre- 
vent the leaves robbing the fruit. 
In that way the vines are kept with- 
in bounds. The fruit lateral is not 
easily mistaken for a sucker, for it 
comes out independently from the 
leaf, while the sucker comes out at 
the crotch between the leaf and the 


stalk. The drawing herewith illus- 
trates the sucker and the fruit 
lateral. A. M. LATHAM. 


Bowie, Texas. 








LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 


Write for stencil and market report_to-day. 

















F. G. HEWITT CO., 
Waahington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 

— 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS 
Gold Coin - - $300 per 1000 
Nancy Hall - - - 3.00 ‘* 1000 
Buncn or Vineless Yams - - 2.50 ‘* 1000 
SpanishYams - - - - 2.00 “‘ 1000 
Yellow Yams - - ~ 2.00 ‘* 1060 
Se. Queens -_ - - - 200 ‘* 1000 


Quick shipments. Money with order. 


TUSsSe = MOSBY SEED CO., 
44 Seuth Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 





Sey Beans, Whippoorwill Peas 


We have a fine lot of the above—clean, sound 
and nice, that we will sell f. o. b. Concord, N. C., 
at the following low prices: 

Soy Beans, - 
Whippoorwill Peas - - 


CLINE & MOOSE, Concord, N. C, 


$2.20 
$1.75 
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The Cole 


Guano 
Spreader 


(16) 


Feeds Your Growing Crops 


1—It is furnished with a 4-Plow Cultivator Bar as shown in cut. 
2—Two strong Plow Feet (not shown in cut) are furnished with 


each spreader. 


8—It has a large Galvanized Steel Hopper, holding %4 sack of guano. 


4—It has our wonderful patent, 


force-feed Spreader Disk, which 


spreads the guano over a space about 10 inches wide and will sow with 


regularity any quantity from 100 to 2,000 pounds to the acre. 


equal to it has ever been seen. 


Nothing 


5—In preparing to plant remove the Cultivator Bar and attach the 
Plow Feet to the two Sides Beams and then you can spread any quantity 
of Guano and throw two good furrows on it, all at one trip, with 


one mule. 


6—With Plow Feet attached you have the best Guano Spreader and 


Lister in the world. 


7—With Cultivator Bar in Placeyou can side dress your crop with 
guano and at the same time give it a good cultivation. 
8—It is practical, strong, durable, and easy for one mule to pull. 


9—Throw away those wasteful, 


out-of-date distributors and get a 


labor-saving Spreader, Cultivator, Lister and Side Dresser, combined in 


one machine. 


10—Then you can apply a part of your guano to growing crops at 


the right time to make fruit. 
of cotton, instead of poorly 


You want big ears of corn and big bolls 
fruited stalks. 


Write at once for name of merchant near you who sells and guarar- 
tees Cole Spreaders, or ask for easy way to order by mail. 


Do not delay; 
served. Act quickly. 


The Cole 


Box 300. 


there will not be enough for all; 


first come, first 


Mig. Co., 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








THE ROYAL LINE 


Continuous Travel. 
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OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
geting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior andEconomy. Write us to-day 
and let us prove to you that one of these is the 
one you should buy. 

Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., 


Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


































Farming Tools 


Theuse of good farming tools 
is becoming more and more a 
settled habit with American farmers. 

The Keen Kutter trademark is 
known everywhere. It shows on the 
stableman’s fork—on the laborer’s 
shovel—and on the hoe, axe, scythe, 
garden fork, manure hook, potato 
hook, bush hook, ditch tool, or corn 
knife that the farmer takes with 
- him to the field. 

If you, Mr. Farmer, need hand 
farming tools—look for this mark. 
There is more hard wear and gen- 
uine satisfaction in a Keen Kutter 
tool than in one of any other make. 


— a nef 
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“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


After ibe Price is Forgotten’’ 
Trademark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 





If not at your deaier’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
St. Louis and New York 













































OUR BOOKLET 


When the Going is Hard 


Contains information that is well worth your 
time to read. The discussion on “‘A Wheel 
with One Spoke” is worth DOLLARS to you, 
We tell you why a wooden wheel is 
dished, which is something many wagon 
manufacturers do not know. There are about 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting, 











STEEL FARM WAGON 


There are many reasons why the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today, iM 
Among these are: 30% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry | 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More. 


Better Investigate. Write for the booklet and also 
for our Package No.42. Both sent FREE, 


DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa 


Schofield 
Engines 


THE ROLLER BEARING 














We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Saw Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy © 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 








Neighborly Notes: 
OOK here, Jones, how does your cot- 


ton bring more than mine, when 
both were raised right here on ad- 





& 


joining farms? I know you don’t 
cultivate better than I do; your land is no 
richer than mine, but you are richer than 1 
m. How is it?” 

“Well, you know you can’t sell cotton by 
the pound only, but by the pound, according 
to the sample, Quality is the thing! I haul 
my cotton miles further than you do to getit.”’ 

Well, what do you get?” 

“I get cotton that grades higher and sells 
higher than yours does because it is absolute- 
ly clean of all dirt and trash, and because the 
fiber is not torn short like yours. I go miles 
out of the way to patronize a Lummus gin, 
and it pays me handsomely in the end.” 

“Well, what’s the reason; has Lummus 
stolen a march on them all?” 

“Yes, the Lummus gin is made by a simon 
pure INVENTOR, who wants to see cotton 
grade as high as possible, and sell as high as 
possible, bringing the farmer every cent it 
can. The Lummus Air Biast Gin has new 
features which put it as far ahead of others as 
an automobile is ahead of an ox-cart.” 

he Lummus Gin is made by the Lummus 
Gin Co., Columbus, Ga, Write to them for 
catalogue and full information, addressing 


box 700 


mE Buy This Bay 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, light drafteasy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market, Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters. Hoover Mfg. Co., Boxi08,Avery,Ohio. 
Transfer points— Buffalo, 

N.Y., Detroit,Mich, St.Paul, 

Minn., Marshalltown, Ia, 

Idaho Falls,Id., Portland 

Ore., Spokane, : 


Wash., ee; 
Winnipeg, Man., Xd 
Hamilton, Ont., 
Fond duLac, Wis 





of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 


and 


Boilers 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C- 












We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 
































Now being put on every WHITE STAR 
BUGGY. They are a fitting climax in 
the building of a perfect vehicle. 
Ask us all about it. 
Atlanta Buggy Co., 
Atlante, Ga. 






















WELL AND PROSPECT! 
DRILLING MACHINES 







































— ~ Se < : w ss w - ¢ yours’ ne = 
Low-Down Stee hee agons Jsed in nearly al) p 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for world. We make a complete 





ot Drilling Machines and 

















general farm work. The reasonis plain. The aa 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work for the for every os te + 
man and no harder for the team. One man and rock dr tine < 
ean do most of his farm work aione with the \ eral Dee) enowiall 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue. » catalogue No, 12 “ 





















} 40 styles of machines freee 


\ THE AMERICAN WELL We 


General Office and Wor 
Aurora, Ill. 








HAVANA METAL WKEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, !LL. 


A PEA THRESHER—NOT A HULLER 


Threshes peas and beans from the mown vines, 
and doesn’t break over 2% ofthe grain. Also 
wheat, oats, ete. Endorsed by Government 
and Leading Agriculturists. Literature free 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co., 






















ADMIRAL 2-MAN Press 
cee ADMIRAL “eaacses ae 


vEEDER~ ee \ 








Morristown, Tenn. 





